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A NEW YEAR’S IDEAL. 


Talk happiness. The world is sad enough 

Without your woes. No path is wholly 
rough. 

Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 

And speak of those to rest the weary ear 

Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 

Of human discontent and grief and pain. 


Talk faith. The world is better off without 

Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 

If you have faith in God or man or self, 

Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 

Of silence all your thoughts till faith shall 
come; 

No one will grieve because your lips are 
dumb. 


Talk health. The dreary never-ending tale 

Of mortal maladies is worn and stale. 

You cannot charm, nor interest, nor please, 

By harping on that minor chord, disease. 

Say you are well, or all is well with you, 

And God shall hear your words and make 
them true. 


EDITORIAL 





NOTES. 





Send in your petitions, 
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With this issue begins our thirtieth year. 
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We ask special attention this week to 
the startling facts and figures given in 
another column in a review of ‘“The City 
Wilderness’’—a study of the ‘‘South End”’ 
of Boston. Bad as is the condition of the 
district described, it is probably not the 
worst portion of vur city. In the North 
and West Ends there are neighborhoods 
even more loathsome and pitiable. Nor 
is Boston worse off than other cities. 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Louisville, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and San Francisco,— 
all have their great masses of human 
beings living similar lives of poverty, vice, 
and misery. Every manufacturing town, 
every centre of industry and population, 
presents on a small scale the same sorry 
spectacle. 





These unfortuaate populations have 
come into existence almost wholly within 





the past century, and in an increasing 
ratio. Forty years ago a “‘tramp’’ was 
almost unknown. In spite of scliovis and 
churches, of books and newspapers, of 
humanitarian societies and labor unions, 
a large part of our people are compelled 
to live under conditions incompatible with 
good citizenship. And this after thirty- 
three years of uninterrupted peace and 
unparalleled national prosperity, on a con- 
tinent of almost unlimited resources, still 
for the most part undeveloped. Enormous 
wealth, beyond the dreams cf avarice, has 
been concentrated in the hands of a com- 
paratively few. Meanwhile our manufac- 
turers are struggling for foreign markets, 
our government is wasting hundreds of 
millions in needless warfare, and our poli- 
ticians concern themselves with personal 
ambitions and partisan issues. 
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Evidently there is something lacking. 
Read the passage describing ‘‘the roots of 
power.” The admission of women to a 
part in the government never was so much 
needed as now. Suffrage for women, and 
that alone, can rescue our civilization 
from tbe domination of a plutocracy rul- 
ing by corrupt methods, Reform must 
begin by creating political constituencies 
too numerous to be bribed, and profound- 
ly interested in the welfare of their chil- 
dren and their homes. 
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Rev. J. M. Philipps, in ‘the Seminary 
Magazine, says: 

Pay-day (in the army) is always followed 
by the greatest immorality. 1 don’t be- 
lieve the government ought to pay the en- 
tire salary of privates while they are in 
actual service. 

Commenting upon this, the New York 
Voice says: 

Let the government stop establishing 
and fostering opportunities and tempta- 
tions to immorality, abolish the canteen, 
banish the scarlet woman, enforce the 
army regulations against gambling, and 
cashier all officers of high or low degree 
who wink at or abet such things. A de- 
cent man or boy in the army might then 
be safely trusted with $13 a month. 
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Women are more practical than men, 
and for that reason are especially needed 
in public work. Here is a case in point, 
mentioned by Harper’s Bazar: The club 
women of Kentucky have instituted a sys- 
tem of “travelling libraries,’ under the 
supervision of a committee of the State 
Federation. The State is divided into 
five districts, one member of the commit- 
tee being assigned to each, with instruc- 
tions to secure the codperation of the 
clubs of her district by personal solicita- 
tion and correspondence. In this way a 
complete canvass was made, and ‘in a short 
time the collection of histories, biogra- 
phies, poetry, wholesome fiction, volumes 
of Harper’s and other magazines, and mis- 
cellaneous works was made. This was 
labelled, numbered, catalogued and packed 
in strong wooden boxes, averaging fifty- 
five volumes to a box. The boxes are 
made of heavy seasoned wood, securely 
fastened with screws and locks, and on 
arrival are used as libraries. Duplicate 
catalogues are made of the books in each, 
one copy fastened on the inside lid, the 
other retained by the committee for refer- 
ence. The stations designated to receive 
the books are wholly in the mountainous 
part of Kentucky. The boxes travel over 
the mountains by wagon, or down the 
river by push-boats in April and October. 
They rest six months at a place, some 
reliable person being found in each com- 
munity willing to serve as librarian. 





When the books first appeared, the 
mountaineers were distrustful of them, 
not understanding that so good a thing 
could be free; but this feeling was soon 
dissipated, and their interest and eager- 
ness after their introduction to the first 
library were touching. A letter from one 
of the mountain hamlets says: ‘The 
library is thoroughly appreciated. The 
curfew law has been passed here, and the 
boys and girls take the books and go 
home in the evening.’’ Another letter, 
from a physician who acted as librarian, 
says that the bound volumes of magazines 
were among the most acceptable of the 
books that came to these mountaineers. 
No matter how old they were, the interest 
in them was just as keen. He suggests 
that if bound volumes were not obtain- 
able, if householders would take their 
copies, strip off the advertising leaves, 
and stitch them together, six numbers to 
a volume, they would even then be ser- 
viceable. 





Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, president of 
the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, although she has been confined to 
her bed for months by severe illness, has 
addressed a letter to the Providence Sun- 
day Journal, embodying testimonies from 
various sources to the beneficial results of 
equal suffrage in the States where it has 
been adopted. Such courage and persist 
ency in a woman more than ninety years 
of age, under such circumstances, is he- 
roic indeed. It forever disposes of the 
statement that women do not want to 
vote. 





Mayor Van Wyck’s expressed determi- 
nation to appoint women Commissioners 
on the New York City School Boards has 
won for him the approval of a large class 
who believe that women would serve bet- 
ter than men in this capacity. The Mayor 
acknowledged that ‘tthe Commissioners 
cannot give enough time to their work, 
and, as a consequence, know little or 
nothing about it. There is Mr. O’Brien, 
whom I have just appointed. He is a 
first-class man, but he is a busy man and 
cannot afford to give his attention to the 
schools.”” The Mayor declared himself to 
be in favor of employing school teachers, 
who know the way the business should be 
done better than an ordinary man could. 





The New York Nation thinks that 
every upholder of the ancient order of 
things must be shocked at seeing the fre- 
quency with which the names of women 
appear as the authors of contributions in 
the learned periodicals, and especially the 
names of American women in the German 
scientific periodicals: this indicates a lack 
of modest retiringness on the part of 
American women which cannot but be 
viewed with alarm in some quarters, 
Thus, the last number of Roux’s Archiv 
fiir Entwickelungsmechanik der Organis- 
men (a subject which even did not exist a 
few years ago) has eight names of contri- 
butors on the title-page, four of them 
Americans, and two of them American 
women. Nor is this a solitary showing; 
to mention one more instance which lies 
at hand, more than half of the 260 pages 
of the last number of the Journal of 
Morphology are contributed by women. 
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Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, only just re- 
leased from her four years’ service at the 
head of the General Federation, was re- 
cently elected president of the [Illinois 
Consumers’ League. The league is mak- 
ing an especial effort at this time in be- 
half of the overworked saleswomen and 
child employees during the period of 
Christmas shopping. The aim of the 
league is for the betterment of working 
conditions throughout the State, and it is 
endeavoring to enforce the observance of 
the State laws regarding the length of 
time a child can be kept at work. Mrs. 
Kenneth Smoot and Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
of Chicago, are two of the vice-presidents. 


Mrs. J. D. Whitmore, of Colorado, is 
the first vice-president of the Denver Wo- 
man’s Club, an office which Harper’s 
Bazar considers equal to the presidency 
of half a dozen large clubs, as this organ- 
ization is over a thousand strong. Mrs. 
Whitmore, who is a charter member, is 
serving her second term as its first vice- 
president, and is, besides, chairman of the 
Home Department. It is in this depart- 
ment that she has been most active, and 
probably she would call it her most repre- 
sentative work. Through it and from it 
she has become so thoroughly identified 
with the domestic-science work of Den- 
ver that she is recognized as its most 
prominent exponent. 
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THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held on Tuesday, Jan. 10, at 2.50 
P. M., in the rooms of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., 3 Park Street, Boston. 

As the meeting comes during the holi- 
days, it has seemed best to arrange a 
lighter programme than is usually ren- 
dered at the Fortnightly meetings. Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall, of New Jersey, has 
therefore been invited to read three of the 
brief humorous sketches of her own com- 
position, which have been greatly enjoyed 
by the clubs and societies that have been 
so fortunate as to hear them. 1. ‘The 
Judgment of Minerva—A Farce;” 2. 
“What People Expect to Do with a Two- 
Cent Stamp;” and 8, ‘‘Moving Day.” Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe will preside on this oc- 
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casion. A social hour, with chocolate and 
light refreshments, will follow. 

Members will please present their mem- 
bership tickets. All others are expected 
to pay an admission. fee of 15 cents. 

MAky A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held on Wednesday, January 25, begin- 
ning at 10 A. M., at No. 3 Park Street. 
The afternoon session will be in Park 
Street Vestry at 230. The evening ses- 
sion at Association Hall, corner Boylston 
and Berkley Streets, at 7.45. Speakers 
announced next week. A full attendance 
of Leagues is requested. 
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A WINTER HOME IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 





FAIRFAX, 8S. C., Dec. 31, 1898. 

In continuance of the subject-matter of 
those letters of mine, which have lately 
appeared in the JouRNAL, relating to cer- 
tain localities in my State, where those 
who come South tor a mild winter climate 
can be accommodated, I want now to 
write about what I believe is the very best 
resort we have’ I mean the townof Sum- 
merville, only forty minutes from Charles- 
ton by rail, or 22 miles distant. 

It was the declaration of the Congress 
of Physicians, which met some years ago 
in the city of Paris, France, that ‘‘this is 
one of two places on the face of the earth 
where those suffering from pulmonary 
diseases will find relief in breathing the 
pure, dry air, impregnated with the balmy 
odors of the pine.’’ The pine here forms 
the principal forest growth for miles 
around. 

The Pine Forest Inn, an up-to-date hos- 
telry and sanitarium united, is in the very 
heart of a great pine forest, where the dry- 
ness of the air and freedom from the cold 
blasts of winter combine to make a per- 
fect climate. At the Pine Forest Inn they 
have on file a letter from Dr. Robert Har- 
vey (now holding a high position in the 
British army in India), written after he 
had made a close examination of the cli- 
mate and porous soil of Summerville, in 
which he gives this place the superiority 
over Acachon and Bornemouth,—French 
and English resorts,—‘‘because it is dryer, 
and has a more equable temperature.” 

Our own equal rights sister, that splen- 
did genius, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
who, in 1888, lived in Summerville, writes 
thus: 

Roses run riot over it; its homes are 
gardens, and gardens are its homes, 
There the winds are laid; a blind may 
hang loosely half the winter, and never 
flap, from dark to dawn, against your 
rose-wreathed window. There it is always 
dreamland, and there the knotted North- 
ern nerves may relax and rest. 

There are many kinds of amusements to 
divert the mind at Summerville,—tennis 
courts, croquet grounds, golf links, bowl- 
ing alleys, billiards, shuffle boards, and 
quoits. The Pine Forest Inn keeps horses 
and trained dogs, and gets up fox hunts 
for the guests during the winter. The 
country around abounds not only in foxes, 
but such game as deer, wild turkeys, and 
quails. The drives and walks are delight- 
ful. Artesian well water is used, and the 
Inn has steam heat and electric lights, 

But to my mind the especial intellectual 
enjoyment is the historic character of the 
region. Summerville is only four miles 
from the colonial town of Dorchester, one 
of the very first settlements in South Car- 
olina. The old fort and the ‘*White 
Church” of Dorchester date back to 1696. 
These are only picturesque ruins now, but 
“St. Andrew’s Church,”’ built in 1706, and 
‘Goose Creek Church’’ in 1711, still are 
kept in good repair. Middleton Place and 
Drayton Hall are deeply interesting spots. 
The latter was Cornwallis’s headquarters 
in 1780, and at Middleton Place, still in 
the possession of the Middleton family, is 
the tomb of Arthur Middleton, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
At Ingleside is the ‘‘Old Colonial oak,” 
under which Gen, Francis Marion invited 
the British officer to partake of his dinner 
of sweet potatoes. Magnolia-on-the-Ash- 
ley is in this vicinity also,—a beautiful old 
colonial country seat, transmogrified into 
a forest of camelias and azalias. There are 
also Dr. Shephard’s tea farm and gardens, 
with perfectly picturesque drives wind- 
ing through fruit, floral, and tea farms, 
by roads bordered with luxuriant shrub- 
bery in gorgeous bloom. 

Virernia D, Youne, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ELIzABeETH GEDDES, the nurse 
who received the Royal Red Cross for her 
services at Omdurman, is a member of the 
National Society for Aid to Sick and 
Wounded in War. 


Mrs. ALICE PARKER LESSER, attorney 
at law of Boston, Mass., has been ad- 
mitted by Judge Putnam to practise in 
the U.S. District and Circuit Courts; also 
in the U. S. District Court of Appeals. 


Mus. Sampson, wife of the admiral, has 
started an endless chain among her friends 
in the United States to help the Cuban 
reconcentrados. The last mail to Havana 
brought her $200, and she is now feeding 
200 persons daily. 

MMe. Kaun, wife of Gustave Kahn, the 
poet, at Paris, Dec. 21, was admitted to 
the Jewish Church, and went through a 
marriage ceremony with her husband in 
accordance with the Jewish rites. She 
was formerly a Catholic, but took this 
step in resentment of the persecution of 
her husband's people. 





Lapy Henry Somerset has modelled 
a statuette of Miss Willard; it is about 
eighteen inches high, and represents Miss 
Willard in the attitude so characteristic of 
her as she used to stand on the platform. 
Lady Henry has fully reproduced her fine 
features and beautifully shaped head. A 
number of the casts of the statuette are 
on sale. The proceeds will be devoted to 
the Duxhurst Homes. 


Mrs. NELLIE I, DAGGETT was elected 
president of the New England Women’s 
Press Association for the coming year, on 
Wednesday, Jan. 4, by a majority of one 
vote. On the first count, the vote was 
declared a tie. 

Mrs. E. M. Gosssz, the retiring presi- 
dent, was given a vote of thanks for her 
brilliant and effective services, and was 
made an honorary vice-president. The 
club has 165 members, most of whom 
voted. 

Mrs. HELEN M. WINSLOW was elected 
first vice-president; Mrs. Annie G. Mur- 
ray, second vice-president; Miss Ivah 
Dunklee, recording secretary; Mrs. Alice 
F. Peterson, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Alice E, Whitaker, treasurer; Miss 
Cara Barnard, assistant treasurer; Miss 
Catherine Wilde, auditor; Mrs. Barbara 
N. Galpin, executive committee; Miss 
Floretta Vining, Miss A. Marion Donavan, 
Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, finance committee. 


Pror. MARY RoBerts Smita, of Le- 
land Stanford, Jr. University, California, 
will speak on ‘‘Domestic Service: Its 
Past, Present and Future,”’ at the School 
of Housekeeping, St. Botolph Street, Bos- 
ton, on Monday. Jan. 9. The lecture on 
last Monday was by Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards, teacher of chemistry and economics 
at the Institute of Technology. Her sub- 
ject, ‘The Division of Income in House- 
hold Expenditure,’’ was one in which are 
involved many of the problems of daily 
life. 

Miss JEANNE G. PENNINGTON, whose 
little book of ‘‘Don’t Worry Nuggets’”’ has 
been so widely circulated, will shortly 
publish a volume of stories, entitled ‘‘Some 
Marked Pagsages.’’ The stories are of 
interest,—strong, clear, often pathetic, 
even tragic, and not without a subtle 
humor which adds to their attractiveness, 


Miss Maup CLAIBORNE, of Glenwood, 
Utah, has been elected to a primary posi- 
tion in the Des Moines schools at an in- 
creased salary, with promise of a further 
increase. But the Glenwood board were 
not willing to let her go. She was too 
good a teacher to release. From the 
teacher’s standpoint, we are sorry for Miss 
Claiborne, since such opportunities do 
not come often; but she is to be congratu- 
lated upon the evidentappreciation of her 
work both at home and abroad. 


Mrs. FtorenceE Hower HA. read her 
paper, ‘The Eternal Womanly,”’ before the 
Kalmia Club of North Attleboro, on Mon- 
day, Jan. 2. A reception was tendered 
the speaker in the pleasant parlors of the 
Parish House, at the close of the lecture. 
On Friday, Jan. 6, Mrs, Hall read her pa- 
per, ‘*The Progress of Woman in the 19th 
Century,” before the Thought and Work 
Club of Salem. Mrs. Hall will address the 
Suffrage League, Providence, R. I., Jan. 
16, on **The Political Position of Women 
in England,” in addition to addressing the 
Fortnightly in Boston, Jan. 10. She ex- 
pects, also, to give a lecture in Jamaica 
Plain next week. During her stay in Bos- 
ton Mrs. Hall is with her mother, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street. 
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SHOULD WOMEN BE JURORS AND JUDGES? 


BY PROFESSOR F. M. NOA. 


“Ought Women to sit in the Jury-Box 
and on the Bench?” is so vital a question, 
and a right answer is so fraught with the 
happiness of society and safety of the 
individual, that every reflecting person 
should give the subject thoughtful, ear- 
nest, and deliberate consideration. 

In our progressive age and country, 
when man and woman are codperating 
more and more in all the manifold activi- 
ties of life, it is idle to talk of a sphere 
exclusively belonging to either sex. 

The injustice of the present system of 
judicial procedure and interpretation, 
under which, without having the slightest 
voice in the matter, one-half of humanity 
may be deprived of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, was forcibly impressed upon me, a 
few years ago, by the extraordinary trial 
and conviction of Maria Barberi, the first 
woman sentenced to die by electricity. 
Her case was such an outrageous perver- 
sion of justice, and even of constitutional 
rights, as to arrest the attention of philan- 
thropists and thinkers, not only in the 
United States, but throughout the civil- 
ized world. 

Maria Barberi, an ignorant young Ital- 
ian girl, living in New York City, had 
beer seduced by one of her countrymen, a 
bandit of the vilest sort, whose unbridled 
lust had already ruined the peace and 
happiness of many a home. He had 
pledged himself to marry her, but one 
night, when she followed him into alow 
saloon and implored him to fulfil his 
promise, he brutally spurned her, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Hogs only marry!’ Thereupon, 
in a frenzy of passion, she drew a razor, 
and killed him by cutting his throat. 

Shortly after her arrest, she was brought 
to trial before Recorder Goff and a jury of 
twelve men, selected with unusual care, 
Poor and friendless, and scarcely able to 
understand a single word of the English 
language, she was compelled to defend 
herself through the medium of a rough, 
illiterate Italian interpreter. One of the 
witnesses summoned by her counsel was 
excluded, in spite of that provision in the 
Federal Constitution expressly guarantee- 
ing the right of the accused to secure 
testimony in his own favor. The result 
was a foregone conclusion, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of murder in the first 
degree, and the judge proceeded to vindi- 
cate the majesty of outraged law. After 
an address in which he dwelt upon the 
enormity of her crime and extolled the 
impartiality, intelligence, and conscien- 
tiousness of the jury, he sentenced her to 
death by electricity. Not one word of 
this harangue could she understand until 
the untutored interpreter repeated to her, 
in Italian: Morte per electricita, ‘‘death 
by electricity.” Then, with the awful 
doom revealed, she was led away to the 
death chamber at Sing Sing. 

At this juncture the Countess di Brazza, 
the wife of an Italian nobleman, took up 
the cause of this ignorant, betrayed girl 
of twenty-two. Through her efforts, the 
most eminent judges, lawyers, clergymen, 
orators, and public men and women circu- 
lated a petition, which was signed by 
many thousands throughout the United 
States, praying the Governor of New 
York to commute the sentence to life 
imprisonment. An unprecedented agita- 
tion ensued. The sentence and verdict of 
a judge and jury composed of men possess- 
ing more than average intelligence, were 
arraigned before the bar of enlightened 
humanity. 

Meanwhile, pending an appeal to the 
highest court of New York State, Maria 
Barberi was confined during eight months, 
in Sing Sing prison. The good-hearted 
wife of the warden taught her to speak 
English fluently, and wrought a surpris- 
ing reformation in her character. At 
length Maria was brought before the 
Court of Appeals. This court, recogniz- 
ing that the murder had been committed 
under terrible provocation, ordered a new 
trial. Upon re-trial, the new jury, after 
listening to an eloquent recital of her 
wrongs, acquitted her on the startling 
ground that she inherited, from a long 
line of ancestors a tendency to epileptic 
fits. Thus was she snatched from the 
jaws of death, and restored to life and 
liberty. 

Onght women to serve on juries, and 
act as judges? If not, why not? Does 
the existing system of men only on the 
bench and in the jury-box ensure equal 
and exact justice? Can the dearest and 
most sacred rights of over one-half the 
world be safely entrusted to the unaided 
judgment of men alone? Do men render 
verdicts uninfluenced by the social rank 
of the culprit? Ifso, why does it happen 
that the ignorant, friendléss Maria was so 
harshly dealt with, while the wealthy, 
cultured Miss Flagler, who shot a colored 
boy dead because she saw him steal a pear 
from her father’s orchard, spent three 
hours in pleasant restraint in a cell in 
Washington, where she received her 
friends? In what respect did the judge 





and jury in Oklahoma show especial apti- 
tude for judicial functions, when they con- 
demned a sick Baptist minister to five 
years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary 
for stealing a loaf of bread to save his 
wife and children from starvation, and 
were the direct cause of his death, since, 
having escaped from jail, he perished 
miserably from exposure, céld, and 
hunger in the wilderness? 

Woman's inalienable right to be free 
cannot much longer be denied. Her co- 
operation is required to repeal legislation 
which is a blot upon civilization. If ever 
the frightful blunders of men are to be 
rectified, she must assist in making equit- 
able laws, based not upon terror, but 
upon the sounder principle of punishing 
crime only in proportion to its gravity 
and its attendant circumstances, 

A brighter future will dawn when 
women shall take their part in framing, 
executing, and interpreting the laws. In- 
quisitorial methods will then be abolished; 
and confessions extorted in secret will not 
be admitted in court. Persons accused of 
murder will not lie indefinitely in prison 
until it shall suit the convenience of 
prosecuting officials who have no higher 
motive than to make out a case to bring 
the accused totrial. Innocent, friendless, 
and destitute witnesses will then no longer 
find themselves thrown into jail and 
treated like convicts, until their reason 
having given away, a judge mercifully 
sends them to a madhouse. But above 
all, when women serve on juries, they 
will not triumphantly acquit an intelligent 
American, like General Sickles, who, how- 
ever great his provocation, knew well that 
the law would give him redress, nor will 
they turn justice into barbarous mockery 
by condemning a fallen and perhaps preg- 
nant girl to die, on whom, even her 
detractors were obliged to admit, great 
wrongs had been inflicted. 

Geneva, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1898. 





HOW TO MAKE CONVERTS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The problem is, ‘‘How shall we convert 
the indifferent?’ Every reform divides 
the world into three classes: 1, those who 
favor it; 2, the indifferent; 3, those who 
bitterly oppose it. Consequently a reform 
can grow only by converting the indif- 
ferent. 

Various means of conversion are used. 
1, By holding woman suffrage conventions. 
Who attends these conventions as a rule? 
Those already converted. 2. By having 
woman suffrage speakers lecture through 
the country. Who attends these lectures? 
Those who are already interested in 
woman suffrage. 3. By taking woman 
suffrage papers. Who take these papers? 
Persons already converted to the cause. 
All these methods have failed, for the 
most part, to reach the indifferent, the 
class who most need this truth, the class 
whom we need in the suffrage cause. How 
shall we suffrage workers reach the indif- 
ferent? I should be glad to have this 
question discussed in the columns of your 
brilliant paper, the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 

I have one solution to offer myself, from 
my practical experience in the work. I 
should be glad to hear others. Here it 
is: “If the mountain won’t come to Mo- 
hammed, then Mohammed must go to the 
mountain.” If this mountain of indiffer- 
ent women won't come to suffrage workers 
to hear the truth, then suffrage workers 
must go to them with the truth. The 
best way to reach them, it seems to me, 
is by the distribution of suffrage litera- 
ture, suffrage newspapers, and especially 
suffrage leaflets. Every believer can dis- 
tribute leaflets, no matter how poor or 
humble she may be, and it seems to me 
that the poorer classes of women are espe- 
cially effective in this branch of work, par- 
ticularly slum work in cities; for they reach 
a class of women whom rich women find 
it hard to reach. I know many women 
who, like myself, would be glad to work 
for the cause, but who, like myself, have 
not the strength or eloquence to go upon 
the platform, and have not the time or 
means to attend suffrage conventions, or 
who are confined at home by ill health or 
household cares. Such women have never 
had the importance of distributing suf- 
frage leaflets brought to their attention. 
If you could enlist this class of women in 
distributing leaflets, I know, from per- 
sonal experience, that it would help the 
cause greatly. Every one of these women 
could distribute leaflets, no matter how 
poor or ill she might be Evenif unable 
to go outside of their own houses, women 
could give them to persons who came to 
their houses as visitors, or on business, 
to their nurses, doctors, friends, and 
neighbors, to the butcher, the baker, the 
grocery man, the milkman. 

Just to show how much good may be 
done by distributing a little suffrage 
literature, I cite the case of the small 
farming town of Chesterfield, Mass., where 
I was living at the time of ‘‘the sham 
referendum.”’ I was in poor health before 
the election, I had very little money to 
spare, I had no horse and carriage, the 





farmhouses were long distances from one 
another, and I simply had not the strength 
to walk to every house and distribute suf- 
frage leaflets, as I would gladly have 
done. I spent what little money I could 
spare, less than fifty cents, on suffrage 
leaflets, and made them into little 
bundles. I went to the village post-office 
when the stage came in, when many of the 
villagers come for their mail, and gave 
out these little bundles of leaflets to wom- 
en who lived in different parts of the 
town, with the request that they would 
distribute them to their friends and 
neighbors, and to any one who might call 
at their houses. The result was that 
Chesterfield gave a majority for woman 
suffrage. Now I am confident if this 
simple plan had been followed in every 
country town, every city, and every city 
slum, in Massachusetts, the result of the 
election would have been different. For 
country people in these lonely farmhouses 
read a great deal evenings. They have 
no theatres or lectures, They read eagerly 
what reading matter they can get hold of. 
I found distributing leaflets an especially 
effective method of work in country 
towns. If every woman who favors 
woman suffrage could be persuaded to 
distribute forty different leafiets per year 
among her friends and neighbors, I am 
certain the cause would advance rapidly. 
Forty leaflets cost six cents, one-seventh of 
a cent apiece. No woman is too poor to 
do this, no woman is too feeble, for she 
need not go out of her own house to dis- 
tribute them. 

Woman suffrage, like all other needed 
reforms, is generally defeated by the slum 
vote of cities. Who lives in these slums? 
Foreigners, principally, people who do 
not speak English as a rule, who speak 
German, French, Swedish, etc. We need 
suffrage leaflets printed in German, 
French, and every foreign language, for 
distribution in the city slums. I have 
needed German leaflets so much for dis- 
tribution in Ann Arbor. I could have 
distributed hundreds of them to German 
women, if I could only have got them. 
Cannot we have some of these suffrage 
leaflets printed in foreign languages, espe- 
cially German? Cannot we have more 
leaflets in the form of stories for dis- 
tribution in the slums? A woman suf- 
frage principle embodied in a story is very 
effective there. Uneducated people will 
read a story and remember it, when they 
cannot understand abstract reasoning. 

I am giving you my own practical ex- 
perience in this line of work. Being too 
poor, and not having time enough to 
engage in any other branch of suffrage 
work, I still have been astonished to find 
how much I could accomplish and have 
accomplished, by a trifling outlay of time 
and money in distributing leaflets. 

Sytvia 8S, VIDETTo. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF AMERICAN 
WOMEN. 


The Revue Encyclopédique, of Paris, 
France, quotes, on the official authority of 
the United States, the following interest- 
ing table, showing the advances made by 
American women within thirty years, and 
their ‘formidable invasion’’ of pursuits 
formerly monopolized by men: 





1870 1890 1897 
Architects. . ° ° 1 22 63 
Scientific and literary writ- 
ers  -. « .hlU?,lhllU Co Ce 
Clergywomen ° ° ° 67 1,236 1,522 
Dentists . ° ° e ° 24 337 417 
Inventors ° . ° ‘ 0 127 201 
Journalists. ‘ . ‘ 35 888 —s «1,436 
Lawyers . ° ° ° 5 208 471 
Musicians . ° ° . 5,853 34,518 47,309 
Officeholders . . ° . 414 4,875 6,712 
Physicians and surgeons . 528 4,555 6,682 
Theatre Managers . - 100 634 943 
Bookkeepers and account- 
ants . . ° . ° 0 27,775 43,071 
Copyists, secretaries, etc. . 8,016 64,048 92,824 
Stenographers and Typog- 
raphers . . P A 7 21,185 50,733 
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WOMAN’S JOURNAL WANTED. 


The superintendent of Hastings Hall 
Home for Working Girls, 15 Holt Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass., asks if the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL can be sent to the Home as a 
gift. She writes: 

The Home is just started, and is having 
a struggle, as all new undertakings do. [ 
think your paper might do good in many 
ways among the girls. 

We will send the WomAn’s JouRNAL to 
the Home at the same rate as to libraries 
and reading rooms, i. e., half price, $1.25 
per year. Who among our friends will 
make these girls a present of it for the 
coming year? 


VOTING AT SEA. 





The difficulties of voting at sea are thus 
described by a soldier in a Kansas regi- 
ment: ‘‘The voting-place was established 
first in a little room on the middle deck, 
but the ship’s cook soon routed us out, as 
it happened to be a messroom. I was 
watching the proceedings, consequently 
was called on to help move the books, bal- 
lots, etc.; first out on deck, where the 
election was conducted for a few minutes 
from the heads of some convenient barrels; 


thence to a chest on the hurricane deck in 





the prow of the boat; and finally to a 
stateroom, where the election was com- 
pleted. By this time a good many of the 
men were too sick to vote, and since then 
the judges and clerks have been too sick 
to count the ballots.” 





INTERNATIONAL VEGETARIAN UNION. 


“The International Women’s Vegetarian 
Union” has its office in London, England, 
at No. 87 Praed Street, Paddington. It 
advocates the total disuse of fish, flesh, 
and fowl as food, and instead, a more ex- 
tensive use of fruits, nuts, cereals, pulses, 
and other vegetable products, with or 
without eggs, milk, cream, cheese, butter, 
and honey. 

Women only are eligible as members or 
associates upon paying an annual sub- 
scription of two shillings and sixpence; 
children under fourteen, on a subscription 
of one shilling. ‘*Members’’ abstain from 
flesh. They have at heart the health, 
prosperity, and happiness of the human 
race, and by precept and example propa- 
gate vegetarianism. They alone are 
eligible to hold office in the Union. ‘‘As- 
sociates’”’ do not entirely abstain from 
meat, but sympathize with the work of 
the Union, and coéperate with that body 
in promulgating the laws of health, the 
advantages of a vegetarian diet, and a 
humanitarian treatment of all living crea- 
tures. It is hoped that ‘‘Associates” will 
in time become “Members.” 

Women from all parts of the world are 
invited to join as members or associates. 

Men, who are vegetarians, may be en- 
rolled as ‘honorary members”? upon pay- 
ing an annual subscription of two shillings 
and sixpence. All subscriptions become 
due each year upon the date of joining, 
and branches are being formed in different 
countries. Further information can be 
obtained from the Hon. Sec. Melle. 
Adrienne Veigelé, at the office of the 
Union. 
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STRONG TESTIMONY FROM COLORADO. 

Mrs. Katherine A. G. Patterson, of 
Denver, wife of the editor and proprietor 
of The Rocky Mountain News, one of the 
leading newspapers of the State, in re- 
sponse to an enquiry recently addressed to 
her by the Pittsburg Post, replied in part 
as follows: 


As to the conditions of the participation 
of women in Colorado campaigns, it is to 
be recorded that they are subject during 
its course to no rude associations. In the 
stress of partisan struggles that neces- 
sarily precede an election, women of pub- 
lic spirit and good position are chosen to 
direct the political meetings of women, 
and itis the rule that from the precinct 
parlor meetings, preliminary to primaries, 
to the parlor headquarters kept open ex- 
clusively for women citizens, their meet- 
ings closely resemble their accustomed 
club assemblies. There are, besides, wom- 
en’s purely political clubs of every party, 
whose seasons of activity coincide with 
campaign seasons. During these times, 
also, many a friendly téte-d-téte upon the 
situation, or brief persuasive plea for can- 
didate or measure is heard in some quiet 
corner of hall or library where people 
meet in amiable mood at social receptions. 
In the great political mass meetings the 
proportion of women in attendance is no 
greater than in the campaigns before their 
opinions began to be counted at the ballot- 
box. 

if, in all this, Colorado women, although 
graciously allowed to agree with mascu- 
line managers, have yet little choice in 
the construction of the tickets placed be- 
fore them, or in the direction of campaign 
matters, they are content, through the 
still small voice of the ballot, to do their 
part with what patience they may towards 
the coming of better times, when, even 
after their own day, perhaps only after 
generations of use, women’s ’prentice 
hand shall have come to be often the guid- 
ing hand, and the beneficent wisdom of 
the ‘eternal womanly” shall have been 
found as indispensable in the State as in 
the home. 

On account of the entire absence of the 
often predicted evil effects of the ballot in 
woman’s hands, and because of the widen- 
ing of her outlook and the healthful de- 
velopment in good women of their sense 
of responsibility for the public good, the 
number of the new citizens who register 
and vote is on the whole steadily increas- 
ing from year to year. Among the women 
of Colorado who thoroughly believe in 
both the justice and expediency of equal 
suffrage are a host of the best women in 
the State; moving spirits in the work of 
philanthropy, reform, and education; un- 
questioned social arbiters; intellectual 
leaders of thought, and the women of 
supreme common sense who guide the 
new, efficient club work. 

The present attitude of woman towards 
publie interests and the respect which, in 
the great West, is accorded ber standards 
of public service, contrast remarkably with 
the status of a single generation ago. It 
is but just to state that women’s emanci- 
pation from perpetual minority before the 
laws of the land, now complete in four 
States of the Union, is in Colorado con- 
sidered the natural result of the thought 
awakened by the brave protests against 
unjust limitations of free-born citizens 
made at Seneca Falls fifty years ago, em- 
phasized fifteen years after by the sur- 
prising executive efficiency of women’s 
helpful organizations during the Civil War, 
and finding its latest expression in the 
wonderful club movement in which Amer- 
ican women, with the spirit of the time, 





are as irresistibly as unconsciously being 
carried on towards the universal recogni- 
tion of their duties and inalienable rights 
as citizens of a free republic. 

The well-expressed desire of an Eastern 
writer is in Colorado easily translated 
into an assertion of fact. Above all things, 
it is true, would run the Western version 
that in those special and gentler gifts in 
which woman has been supreme, she still 
continues strong, and is sure to become 
instrumental in fashioning a new man in 
such directions. She brings the powers in 
which she has the finer development into 
touch with those powers in which men 
have had stronger growth, and this is 
good for both. Its whole purpose and 
blessing would be defeated if it were 
necessary to let go of woman’s traits in 
order to share with man his duties. For- 
tunately this is not necessary. In the new 
fields woman does not leave the old vir- 
tues and powers behind her. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A City WILDERNEss. A Settlement Study 
by Residents and Associates of the 
South End House. Edited by Robert 
A. Woods, head of the House. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1898. Price, $1.50. 


This volume is a careful study of the 
material and moral conditions of the more 
crowded northern portion of the South 
End of Boston bounded by Kneeland and 
Eliot Streets on the north, by Brookline 
Street on the south, Columbus Avenue 
and Ferdinand and Tremont Streets on 
the west, and Albany Street on the east. 
This tract containing an area of half a 
square mile, being about one mile in length 
by half a mile in width, say 320 acres, hasa 
population of 40,400 or 125 persons to the 
acre. Much of it was originally salt marsh, 
lying on each side of what is now Wash- 
ington Street, and was filled largely with 
marsh mud before railroads existed to 
bring gravel from the suburbs. A part 
was originally a prosperous residential 
quarter, and, in some cases, still has ex- 
ternally pleasant places of abude. But 
the district is now almost wholly con- 
verted into tenement and lodging houses. 
Eight great thoroughfares cross each 
other, and connect it with other parts of 
the city. It has thronged centres of 
amusement, great railroad stations, and a 
conplex population racially and indus- 
trially, consisting of Irish, Jews, Cana- 
dians, Americans, Negroes, English, Ger- 
mans, Scotch, French, Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, Italians, Greeks, Armenians, Aus- 
trians, Syrians, Portuguese, and Chinese. 
Yet, unlike the North End, which has 
become almost exclusively foreign, assimi- 
lation is here taking place, and there is a 
distinct internal social problem, apart 
from that of immigration. 

The population is predominantly Irish, 
say 32 per cent. while the Jews are be- 
coming a very important factor; the 
Americans are about 25 per cent. By far 
the larger part of this district is thor- 
onghly water-soaked a few feet below the 
surface. Most of the cellars and base- 
ments are very damp, often wet. During 
recent excavations for the subway, the 
stench made the workmen sick and ma- 
larial disease prevailed. The streets seem 
never to have been properly laid out. The 
houses are not adapted to the present 
crowded occupants. They have insuf- 
ficient air and light. Cleanliness of body 
and of clothing are almost impossible. 
Children cannot sleep until late, being in 
the midst of work and talk until thor- 
oughly exhausted. Their only playgrounds 
are the streets and alleys. Modesty is 
hardly possible. Drunkenness and prosti- 
tution prevail. Less then one-fifth live in 
apartment houses and flats; all the rest in 
lodging-houses, where furnished rooms 
let at from $1 to $5 per week. Only about 
one hundred families in the entire district 
live in houses by themselves. Rent is a 
terrible burden, and the cost of food is 
very great. Even staples like fish are 
dearer than in cities farther inland. 

A very striking chapter, entitled ‘‘the 
roots of political power,’’ explains 
the origin of boss rule and corrupt 
ward politics. They begin among the 
children. Almost every boy in the tene- 
ment-house quarters is a member of a 
“gang,’’ which meets every evening at a 
‘corner’ or “hang out.’’ Every gang has 
its leaders—the ‘‘bully,” the ‘judge,” 
and the ‘‘counsellor’’—sometimes all three 
combined in one individual. As they 
grow older, these gangs club together and 
hire a room, Often a saloon serves this 
purpose. Each club, without exception, 
gives a ball every winter in a large hall. 
The tickets cost 50 cents. In addition it 
has a weekly ‘‘social,’’ with comic songs, 
humorous recitations, and buck dancing. 
Girls attend these socials, going often 
from one club to another, nearly all of 
them bold and vulgar. There are also 
‘smoke talks,’’ where beer is on tap, and 
story-telling is the principal feature. 
Dance-halls are allied with the clubs, 
which take on a political character at 
election time. At the head of these clubs 
stands the boss of the ward, with his 
lieutenants and ‘‘heelers.”” He seeks 
favors from the city government to main- 
tain himself and satisfy the claims of his 
followers to work and wages and jobs. 
The Irish dislike the Jews, but the Irish 
politicians fraternize, drink, and dicker 
alike with Jew and Gentile. The number 
of unemployed men is appalling. But 
the saddest fact of all, in this aggregation 
of poverty and misery, is the prevalence of 
prostitution, which is ingrained in the 
lives and habits of a large proportion of 
both sexes, and resists every effort to over- 
comeit. From children growing up under 
such unwholesome social conditions noth- 
ing better can be expected. The schools 
are the most hopeful institutions; the 
churches do a limited good work; the 
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cheap and tawdry amusements areastrange 
mixture of good and evil. 

The study of this conglomerate popu- 
lation, in a district by no means the 
worst, described in detail without exag- 
geration or sentiment, makes the resident 
of more fortunate parts of Boston fairly 
shudder. One exclaims: Is it possible 
that tens of thousands of our citizens are 
living from hand to mouth under priva- 
tions and disadvantages utterly incom- 
patible with an elevated type of citizen- 
ship? Is this the final result of puritan- 
ism in the past and democratic institu- 
tions in the present? Are our boasted 
freedom, our labor saving inventions, our 
lofty idealism, incapable of saving our 
people from the saloon, the slum, and 
the brothel? 

Surely these facts and figures must 
attract attention, and lead to some con- 
certed effort to elevate and purify city 
life. The problem of good city govern- 
ment cannot easily be solved. To reform 
municipal politics the constituency itself 
must be reformed. In that much needed 
work women must be enlisted, for men 
alone are incompetent to the task. In 
municipal suffrage for women lies the only 
hope of a better future for American 


cities. H. B. B. 

Carita. A Cuban Romance. By Louis 
Pendleton. Boston, New York, and 
London. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 1898. 


Price, $1.25. 


The interest at present felt in the West 
Indies and especially in the island of Cuba 
will make this story attractive. Its de- 
scriptions of Cuban scenery, customs, and 
characters give it a pleasant atmosphere 
of novelty and add to the charm of a well- 
written and animated story. Plantation 
life, mystery, brigands, Americans, 
Cubans, negroes, and Spaniards form a 
picturesque medley. H. B. B. 


THe MAN WirHovut A Country and 
Other Stories. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1898. 
Price, $1.50. 


This collection of short stories shows 
the singular mental alertness and intel- 
lectual activity characteristic of the 
author. “The Man Without a Country” 
is already a classic in American literature. 
Struck out at white heat in the fervor of 
patriotism aroused during the Civil War 
by the treasonable utterances of Vallan- 
digham and the Northern ‘Copper- 
heads,”’ it attracted world-wide attention, 
attained a circulation of more than half a 
million copies in the English language, 
and was translated into German and Span- 
ish. It will rank with ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”’ and ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” as a permanent memorial of that 
memorable era, and is used as a reading- 
book in the schools of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and other Western States. The 
peculiar humor which gleams like lambent 
flame in all Mr Hale’s writings, will give 
lasting popularity to ‘‘My Double and 
How He Undid Me,” “Did He Take the 
Prince to Ride?’ ‘The Children of the 
Public,” ‘‘His Level Best,’ and ‘The 
Modern Psyche.’’ These stories remind 
one of Oliver Wendell Holmes in their 
simple pathos and quaint conceits. We 
are glad they are reproduced in this pop- 
ular and attractive form, and predict for 
them a wide circulation. H. B. B. 


THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES. A View 
of the Past and a Glance at the Future. 
By Frederic M. Noa. New York. 1898. 


This little volume gives in eighty pages 
an admirable statement of the Cuban ques- 
tion. It establishes, by an array of facts, 
the causes which have kept Cuba for 30 
years in a turmoil of revolt and anarchy, 
shows what were the grievances which 
drove the Cubans into insurrection, and 
justifies the United States in resorting to 
war in their behalf. The author sustains 
his statements by Spanish, Cuban, Ameri- 
can, British, and French authorities. He 
does not discuss the international duties 
and obligations of the United States,or the 
future status of the islands rescued from 
Spain. These he wisely leaves to be de- 
termined by events. 

History is at best a fearful record of 
tyranny and bloodshed. But no chapter 
of that record since the race emerged from 
primeval cannibalism can be found much 
more shocking than that of the West In- 
dies during the four centuries that have 
elapsed since Columbus described Cuba as 
“the fairest land eye has ever seen.”’ The 
extermination of the gentle race that then 
inhabited it, the importation and cruel 
slavery of captive Africans, the subjuga- 
tion and wholesale robbery of the Cuban 
people by the Spanish authorities, cul- 
minated in Weyler’s deliberate attempt to 
restore order by wholesale starvation of 
non-combatants. Certainly, if the forcible 
intervention of a nation for the rescue of 
an alien community was ever justifiable, 
the United States had ample ground for 
its course. This review is especially timely 
just now, when so much misplaced sym- 
pathy is expressed for the Spaniards, and 
such censorious criticism of Congress, the 
President, the Army, the Navy, and the 
Peace Commissioners. It is the fashion 


to depreciate the unfortunate Cubans, and 
to idealize their oppressors. 

But Mr. Noa is far too candid and reason- 
able to lose sight of the grave responsibil- 
ities that confront us. He closes his con- 
cise summary of the leading events of Cu- 
ban history with the admission that ‘‘the 
consequences of the war will indeed} be 
far-reaching. The United States have al- 
ready abundantly proved their military 
and naval prowess, but the crucial test 
will be what use they make of their victo- 
ries.”’ 

“If they are misled, and join the Powers 
of Europe in the lust of territorial, colo- 
nial, and commercial extension, decadence 
will surely set in. If, however, they re- 
main true to the traditions of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, they will 
loosen the fetters of millions of the op- 
pressed in the Old and New Worlds, and 
will carry to the darkest corners the torch 
of order, liberty, enlightenment, and 
prosperity.” 

Let us insist that these islands, now un- 
der our protection, shall be given the 
priceless boon of self-government. Then 
“such barbarities as have stained and 
blackened the closing years of the Nine- 
teenth Century will never again occur.”’ 

H. B. B. 


A SIsTER TO EVANGELINE. Being the 
story of Yvonne de Lamourie, and how 
she went into exile with the villagers of 
Grand Pré. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Boston and New York. Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co. 1898. Price, $1.50. 


Paul Grande, a young Acadian soldier- 
poet, after years of campaigning against 
the English colonies for the cause of New 
France, revisits Nova Scotia only to see it 
permanently subdued, and its inhabitants, 
who refused to take the oath of allegiance, 
exiled. The daughter of Giles de La- 
mourie, whom he has loved from boyhood, 
has been induced by her father to engage 
herself to a worthy, but somewhat prosaic, 
Englishman. Paul sets himself to break 
the engagement, and win her love. There 
are many complications, personal, domes- 
tic, military, and political, which at length 
are overcome, and the lively, romantic 
story has, as such stories always ought to 
have, a happy ending. This is a very 
bright and graceful novel, dealing with 
the stirring events portrayed in Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘Evangeline.”’ H. B. B. 


Tue FRANCES TOWNSLEY KALENDAR for 
1899. Compiled from Sermons, Lec- 
tures, Poems, and Letters of Rev. Frances 
E. Townsley, national evangelist of the 
W.cC. T. U. and pastor of the Baptist 
Church, Vassar, Mich. Price, 50 cents. 


This neat and convenient calendar has 
an appropriate original sentiment for every 
day in the year. It can be had by appli- 
cation to Rev. Miss Townsley, Vassar, 
Mich. H. B, B. 


VIVIAN OF VIRGINIA. Being the Mem- 
oirs of our First Rebellion. By John 
Vivian, Esq., of Middle Plantation, Va. 
By Herbert Fuller. Illustrated by 
Frank T. Merrill. Boston, New York, 
and London. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
1897. Price, $1.50. 


This is one of many recent American 
historical romances; its period the reign 
of Charles Second; its scene old Virginia; 
its principal events fighting and court- 
ship. There are highwaymen, pirates, 
Indians, colonists, hospitable planters, 
and a tyrannical governor. The titles of 
the illustrations are a key to the narra- 
tive. ‘A young maiden appeared coming 
down the winding lane;’’ ‘How, Sir, have 
the knaves done you an injury?” “I felt 
my face grow hot with embarrassment, as 
I handed her the ring;’ ‘He fell in a 
struggling, swearing heap; ‘‘Drawing my 
pistol, I watched them beating about the 
thicket;’’ “‘Seeming to bespeak the favor 
of ber hand for the dance;’’ ‘‘My rapier 
flashed and thrust home,” etc. Such a 
story will interest boys who are attracted 


by adventure and conflict, bt will hardly 
mend their manners or their morals. 
H. B. B. 


MILDRED MARVILLE. By George Fox 
Tucker. Boston. George E. Reed. 1899. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is a story of village life in a sea- 
shore village near New Bedford. It begins 
with a clam-bake, and is enlivened by a 
whale chase. The heroine’s brother es- 
tablished a cotton mill in his decaying na- 
tive village, upon a small water-power, to 
the great disapproval of the conservative 
villagers, who both disliked and envied 
him. His sister was an aspiring and in- 
telligent young woman, who cherished so- 
cial ambitions and a foolish veneration 
for ancestry and social position. She felt 
strongly attracted to a young school 
teacher, but also made the acquaintance 
of the wealthy, idle heir of a fortune, who 
had come to the seashore for summer rec- 
reation. Soon afterwards she visited 
artist friends in Boston. There she is 


cruelly snubbed, and learns to despise ar- 
rogant assumptions of social superiority, 
and is made conscious of being regarded 








with contempt by narrow and petty soci- 
ety people. She returns to her brother's 
mill as his bookkeeper and assistant. Her 
lover dies. Her rich admirer tries in vain 
to win her affection. She adopts an or- 
phan child, and devotes herself. to her 
brother, saving him from insolvency, and 
after his death winding up his affairs and 
living on in the old home in comparative 
poverty. The story is well told, with 
graphic descriptions of New England rural 
character and dialect. The moral is the 
value of womanly self-reliance, and the 
story is inscribed ‘‘to the girls who pre- 
fer sense to sentiment and labor to loiter- 
ing.” H. B. B. 
FANTASTIC FABLES. By Ambrose Bierce. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York and 


London. 1899. Price, $1. 


These so-called fables are both flippant 
and wicked. The writer is nothing if not 
a pessimist. His wit is deadly and acrid. 
Every fable isa sneer. The book itself is 
beautiful in type, and attractive external- 
ly. The first two fables will show its 
spirit. 


THE MORAL PRINCIPLE AND THE MATE- 
RIAL INTEREST, 


A Moral Principle met a Material Inter- 
est on a bridge wide enough for but one. 

“Down! you base thing,’’ thundered 
the Moral Principle, ‘‘and let me pass over 

ou!” 

The Material Interest merely looked in 
the other’s eyes without saying anything. 

‘*Ah,”’ said the Moral Principle, hesitat- 
ingly, ‘let us draw lots to see which shall 
retire till the other has crossed.” 

The Material Interest maintained an 
unbroken silence and an unwavering 
stare. 

‘In order to avoid a conflict,’’ the Moral 
Principle resumed, somewhat uneasily, ‘I 
shall myself lie down, and let you walk 
over me,”’ 

Then the Material Interest found a 
tongue, and by a strange coincidence it 
was his own tongue. ‘I don’t think you 
are very good walking,” it said. “Iama 
little particular about what I have under 
foot. Suppose you get off into the water.” 

And it occurred that way. 

THE CRIMSON CANDLE, 

A man lying at the point of death called 
his wife to his bedside and said: 

“Tam about to leave you forever. Give 
me therefore one last proof of your affec- 
tion and fidelity, for, according to our 
holy religion, a married man seeking ad- 
mittance at the gate of heaven is required 
to swear that he has never defiled him- 
self with an unworthy woman. In my 
desk you will find acrimson candle which 
has been blessed by the High Priest, and 
has a peculiar mystical significance. 
Swear to me that while it is in existence 
you will not re-marry.” 

The woman swore and the man died. 
At the funeral the woman stood at the 
head of the bier, holding a lighted candle 
till it was wasted entirely away. H. B. B. 


On CuristmMAS Day. By Ellen M. H. 
Gates. Decorations by Agnes O. Crane. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 50 cents. 


A beautifully illustrated poem in white, 
with a spray and a rosebud on the cover, 
and a charming sentiment of affection ex- 
pressed within it. Nothing more exqui- 
site will appear this year. H. B. B. 


CARTAGENA, OR THE Lost BRIGADE. By 
Charles W. Hall. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
1898. Price, $1.50. 


This is a story of heroic achievement in 
the British war with Spain in 1740-42. It 
is dedicated “to the brave and devoted 
American volunteers,’’ by an earnest op- 
ponent of astanding army. It recalls the 
fact that 160 years ago a vast armada was 
fitted out in England to conquer the 
Spanish dependencies of the West Indies 
and Central and South America. Volun- 
teers from all the loyal colonies of North 
America, 5,000 strong, went with it. Very 
few returned. Mismanagement, discord, 
dissipation, and disease converted victory 
at Cartagena into defeat, and postponed 
for more than a century and a half the 
extinction of that cruel despotism. The 
story is admirably told. Its hero, despite 
his manly beauty and stainless loyalty, 
his strange adventures and brave exploits. 
lies in an unknown grave, over which, if 
it could be found, might well be written 
the wisdom of Solomon, which says, ‘‘Our 
name shall be forgotten. For our time is 
a shadow that passeth away, and after 
our end there is no returning.” H. B. B. 


——- seme) 


HUMOROUS. 


Mother (drilling Teddy for his first 
party)—And now, darling, what is a 
greedy boy? Teddy—A boy who wants 
everything I want.—Truth. 


The Optimist — These franchise grabs 
could not occur if the guardians of the 
people’s interests would keep their eyes 
open. The Pessimist—Instead of their 
hands.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Three brothers who were preachers 
made a visit to their mother. One of 
them said: 

“Do you not think, mother, that you 
ruled us with too rigid a rod in our boy- 
hood? It would have been better, I think, 
had you used gentler methods.”’ 

The old lady rose to her full height and 
replied: ‘‘Well, William, when you have 
raised up three as good preachers as I 
have, then you can talk.’’—Louisville 
Western Recorder. 


A true story. The other day an elderly 
lady with an umbrella stood on the side- 
walk on Washington Street, vainly trying 
to stop a south-bound car. A white car 
came along, and the woman brandished 
her umbrella, and called out: ‘Here! 
Stop! You stop!’ The motorman slowed 
up a little and called out: ‘“‘We can’t 





carry you; this is a mail car.” ‘‘Well,”’ 
screamed the old lady from the pavement, 
“can’t a female ride on it?’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Tell me how you felt at El) Caney, 
when you were charging up that awful 
hill in the face of shot and shell.’’ ‘My 
thoughts, ma’am, when I heard the bul- 
lets singing all around me and couldn’t 
see the blamed Spaniards firing them, 
were utterly unsuitable for publication.” 
—Chicago Record. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE CLOCK. 








Our little clock, Mamma’s and mine, 
High on her mantel dwells; 

And when one knows just how it goes 
Such pleasant things it tells. 


Thus when it points for tea at four 
It says to us, ‘Just two hours more.” 
Gladly at five it chimes this song, 
“One hour is not so very long.” 

We understand its ticks. 
Then settling in the window-seat 
We hark for footsteps on the street, 

For Father comes at six. 

— The Independent. 





A WONDERFUL PARTY. 

Charles Dickens, the great novelist, 
delighted in doing things to make his 
children and their friends happy. The 
following account of one of his children’s 
parties is taken from the reminiscences 
written by Thackeray’s daughter, Mrs. 
Anne Ritchie: 


The Dickens’ children’s parties were 
shining facts in our early London days— 
nothing came near them. There were 
other parties and they were very nice, 
but nothing to compare with these; not 
nearly so light, not nearly so shining, not 
nearly so going round and round. Per- 
haps it was not all so brilliantly wonder- 
fulas I imagined it, but most assuredly 
the spirit of mirth and kindly jollity was 
a reality to every one present, and the 
master of the house had that wondrous 
fairy gift of leadership. I know not what 
to call that power by which he inspired 
every one with spirit and interest. One 
special party | remember, which seemed 
to me to go on for years with its kind, 
gay hospitality, its music, its streams of 
children passing and repassing. We were 
a little shy coming in alone in all the con- 
sciousness of new shoes and ribbons, but 
Mrs. Dickens called us to sit beside her 
till the long, sweeping dance was over, 
and talked to us as if we were grown up, 
which is always flattering to little girls. 
Then Miss Hogarth found us partners, 
and we too formed part of the throng. I 
remember watching the white satin shoes 
and long, flowing white sashes of the 
little Dickens girls, who were just about 
our Own age, but how much more grace- 
fully and beautifully dressed. Our sashes 
were bright plaids of red and blue (tributes 
from one of of our father’s admirers. Is 
it ungrateful to confess now after all 
these years that we could not bear them?) 
our shoes were only bronze. But when 
people are once dancing they are all equal 
again and happy. Somehow after the 
music we all floated into the supper room, 
and I found myself sitting near the head 
of the table by Mr. Dickens, with another 
little girl much younger than myself; she 
wore a necklace and pretty little sausage 
curls all round her head. Mr. Dickens 
was very kind to the little girl, and pres- 
ently I heard him persuade her to sing, 
and he put his arm round her to encour- 
age her; and then, wonderful to say, the 
little girl stood up, and began very shyly, 
trembling and blushing at first, but as she 
blushed and trembled she sang more and 
more sweetly; and then all the little 
Dickens boys and their friends, ranged 
along the supper table, clapped and 
clapped, and Mr. Dickens bent down to 
her smiling and thanking her. And then 
he made a little speech, with one hand on 
the table; and they again clapped and 
laughed—but here my memory fails me 
and everything grows very vague and like 
a dream. 

Only this much I remember very clear- 
ly, that we had danced and supped and 
danced again, and that we were all stand- 
ing in a hall lighted and hung with 
bunches of Christmas green, and, as I 
have said, everything seemed altogether 
magnificent and important, more magnifi- 
cent and important every minute, for as 
the evening went on, more and more peo- 
ple kept arriving. The hall was crowded, 
and the broad staircase was lined with 
little boys whose heads and legs and arms 
were waving about together. They were 
making a great noise, and talking and 
shouting, and the eldest son of the house 
seemed to be marshalling them. Presently 
their noise became a cheer, and then 
another, and we looked up and saw that 
our own father had come to fetch us, and 
that h‘s white head was there above the 
others; then came a third final ringing 
cheer, and some one went up to him —it 
was Mr. Dickens himself—and laughed 
and said quickly, ‘*That is for you!’ and 
my father looked up surprised, pleased, 
touched, settled his spectacles and nodded 
gravely to the little boys. 








YOUR BEST INTERESTS 

Will be served by making sure of health. 
It will be a loss of time and money to be 
stricken with serious illness. Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and purify your blood. In 
this way all germs of disease will be ex- 
pelled, sickness and suffering will be 
avoided, and your health will be preserved. 
Isn’t this a wise course? 

Hoop’s PILts are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Price 25 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


Sup Carl Faelten, Director. 
A MODEL SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 














From Letters to Mr. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practical method.” EMIL PAUR. 

“Your method is admirable.” 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





For prospectus and further information ad- 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes, 
46th year. Wesr NEwrTon, Mase, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
Penn. Opened goth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications 








OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Or the War For- 
Under Dewey at Manila, tunes of a Casta- 


way By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. I)lustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultin, 
in heroic service on the * vy ay has appear 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
young and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
Sarks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 

FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS ; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 


SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By Sorpnie MAy. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, } th, $125. 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, 1m mew. styles. 


and color. Price Reduced. By SopHigE May, 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A Poor Heiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club. 


By W. GorpoN PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIES. 
By EVERETT 
The Boys With Old Hickory, }¥,hyrnerr 
80N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. pw | 


Series. By Everert T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 


Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 
By CHARLES F. KING, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


By SAM WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace, {iY S/ Cloth, gilt 
top, boxed, $1.25 


By ABRAM ENG 
John Hancock, His Book, eee a 


thor of ‘‘ Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

e By HAWAII’8 QUEEN, LIL 
Hawaii's Story, UOKALANI. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 

A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor Serenus, By HENRY Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp 8. Euuis, A.M. Over 200 illustra 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net 


4 For Large As- 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules yee soup &@ 
supplement to “The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUOK. 
18mo. cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
fhe must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken freni the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The 3ist annual convention of the N. A. 
W. S. A. will be held at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., April 27 to May 4 inclusive, 1899. 

Our national life has reached a crisis as 
vital as that of the Revolution, or the era of 
Reconstruction. The United States is enter- 
ing upon an unprecedented expansion of its 
territory. This Association has especial 
reason to interest itself in the policy to be 
adopted. Legislative action of the next few 
years will determine questions most mo- 
mentous to millions of women—both to the 
women of our new possessions, whose inter- 
ests will be involved in the good or bad ad- 
ministration of these territories; and to the 
women of the United States, whose sons 
will be brought into intimate connection 
with Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Phil- 
ippines, as soldiers, traders, and administra- 
tors, and thus their health, morals, and 
business interests will be affected for good 
or evil. 

We appeal to all patriotic citizens to unite 
with us in the effort to secure for the women 
of this nation the ballot—the only effective 
means of making their will felt in public 
affairs which so vitally concern them. 

Susan B. Antuony, President. 
ANNA H. Suaw, Vice Pres. 
RAcHEL Foster Avery, Cor. Sec. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec. 
Harriet Taytor Upton, Treas. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, 

Chairman Org. Com. 





SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 


The Massachusetts Legislature met last 
Tuesday. The Senate has elected as its 
president Mr. Smith, of Everett; the 
House has again elected Mr. Bates as 
Speaker. The committees will be ap- 
pointed next week. The suffrage petitions 
will, of course, as usual, be referred to 
the Committee on Election Laws. In 
order to secure a full discussion at a date 
when the time of the Legislature is not 
fully occupied, it is desirable that the 
committee hearings and legislative debate 
should take place early—the earlier the 
better. 

Therefore not a day should be lost in 
sending in the suffrage petitions. Mail 
them directly to the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston. Do not wait to secure additional 
names, but forward them at once. 


H. B. B 
—_ -<=e re. —— 


WOMEN TO VOTE IN LOUISIANA. 

An ordinance submitting to the taxpay- 
ers of New Orleans a scheme for city 
sewerage and water supply, has been 
passed by the Council. The New Orleans 
Picayune, under the heading of ‘‘Women 
Will Have a Welcome Vote,”’ contains the 
following statement: 

Yesterday evening there was detail dis- 
cussion on one of the features that has not 
appeared in the ordinance, That was with 
respect to the rights of women-taxpayers 
to vote on the question, either in person 
or by proxy. It was determined that 
the constitution gave women such right, 
and accordingly it was decided that they 
should be afforded every facility to express 
their will by ballot on the question. As- 
sistant City Attorney Sommerville was 
accordingly requested to draw up a form 
of affidavit, which will enable a proxy to 
vote. Last night Mr. Sommerville drew 
up and furnished this form, which will be 
one of the features of the ballot, and 
which the mayor has ordered printed. 

This aflidavit is to be made use of only 
by women who are citizens and residents 
of New Orleans and the State of Louisiana, 
and who are more than twenty-one years 
of age, and who owned property which 
was assessed for taxation in the city of 
New Orleans in the year A. D. 1898. 

‘Personally came and appeared before 
me the undersigned authority ——, who, 
being duly sworn by me, deposes, and says 
that she is a citizen and resident and tax- 
payer of the city of New Orleans, in the 
State of Louisiana; that she is more than 
twenty-one years of age; that she is now 
a property holder in said city in the year 
1898, and that her said property, as de- 
scribed below, was assessed in said city 
for taxation in the year 1898, and that she 
is fully qualified to vote at a coming elec- 
tion to be held by the taxpayers in the 
city of New Orleans, under the terms of 
articie 199 and 232 of the constitution of 
the State of Louisiana: 

‘*Municipal district ——, assessment 
district ——, square No.——, name——, 
assessed value of property in 1898 ——. 

“That she ——, hereby nominates, con- 
titutes, and appoints ——, a resident of 
New Orleans, as her agent and attorney 
in fact, to indorse a ballot, and to cast 
the same as her vote as a taxpayer at the 





election to be held in New Orleans, —— 
1899, under the terms of article 232 of the 
constitution of the State of Louisiana, and 
to do all those things which may be neces- 
sary in connection with the exercise of 
franchise of voting on said occasion. And 
that this power is to be used only for 
such purpose, and that the same shall 
lapse after the results of said election 
shall have been finally settled. 

“Sworn to and subscribed before me 
——, in the city of ——, State of ——, this 
——. day of ——, 189—.” 

Thus the tax-paying women of New 
Orleans will help decide the most im- 
portant question ever submitted to its 
citizens. Upon pure water and scientific 
sewerage will largely depend the comfort, 
health, and morals of the community in 
all time to come. Every woman tax-payer 
will rally to vote for the welfare of her 
home. 

Why should not the women of Boston 
have a voice on similar questions, which 
directly concern the welfare of themselves 
and their children? Why, for instance, 
should they not have been enabled to 
vote, two years ago, whether they should 
be taxed five million dollars to help 
wealthy railroad corporations to construct 
the costly South Union Station costing 
fourteen million dollars, which those cor- 
porations were abundantly able to build 
for themselves? Why should they not 
have been enabled to vote whether four- 
teen million dollars more should have 
been spent on parks and park-ways in the 
suburbs during the past ten years, in- 
stead of using the money in cleansing, 
draining, and purifying the rookeries and 
tenements of the North and South and 
West ends, where the poor are literally 
berded together? 

In recognition of the municipal rights 
of its women citizens, New Orleans is in 
this respect in advance of Boston. 

H B.B. 
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MEETING OF GENERAL OFFICERS. 

A business meeting of the General Of- 
ficers of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association was held at the house 
of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Benson- 
hurst, Long Island, N. Y., on Jan, 1,2, and 
3. A memorial to Congress on the Hawa- 
iian question was adopted, asking for 
equal suffrage for women, Also another 
petition as follows: 

Honorable Sirs: 

At a meeting of the General Officers of 
the N. A. W.S. A., held Jan. 2, 1899, the 
following resolution was passed unani- 
mously: 

Whereas, Brigham H. Roberts, the 
Congressman-elect from Utah, is avowedly 
living in polygamy, contrary to law, and 
is credibly reported to have taken another 
wife since the admission of Utah, con- 
trary to the pledges made by his State to 
the nation; and 

Whereas, polygamy is an institution 
unjust and degrading to womanhood; and 

Whereas, Mr. Roberts was a conspicu- 
ous opponent of woman suffrage in the 
constitutional convention of Utah; there 
fore 

Resolved, that Mr. Roberts is obnoxious 
to the N. A. W.S. A., both as a represen- 
tative of anti-suffrage and as a representa- 
tive of polygamy; and that, if any con- 
stitutional means of excluding him can be 
found, we hope a self-confessed law- 
breaker will not be permitted to form part 
of the law-making body of the United 
States. A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN THE WAR. 

Massachusetts women, suffragists and 
remonstrants alike, have again, as in 1861, 
shown their public spirit and efticiency in 
alleviating the sufferings of our soldiers 
in camp and hospital. The Boston Herald 
says: 

Ever since the day when Uncle Sam 
politely requested the Spaniard to turn 
off his gas meter, put the key under the 
door mat, and departfrom the new world 
forever, the women of the old Bay State 
have deserted the Browning Club for the 
sewing circle. 

As soon as the Association was organ- 
ized last May, the women of the State 
made haste to help. 

A mass meeting was held at the State 
House, and this was attended by delegates 
from about every organization of women 
from Cape Cod to the Berkshires. ‘‘What 
can we do?’ was their sole cry. This 
question was rather hard for the men to 
answer at first. Just at this point there 
appeared on the scene a young woman, 
who proved to be one of the best and 
most intelligent workers that the associ- 
ation could possibly have had. This was 
Miss Alice Shillaber Clement, of Newton. 
She, too, wanted to know, ‘‘What can I 
do?” 

When told by Secretary Hayes that Dr. 
Siegfried of the navy had said that ab- 
dominal bands were a necessity for the 
troops, she at once had a lot of samples 
made and sent out to the women’s organi- 
zations that had been represented at the 
mass meeting. They were seized upon 
eagerly. Here was something concrete 
that they could do, and within a week 
pledges amounting to 4000 bands were 
received at headquarters. 

Then the women’s committee was or- 
ganized, with Mrs. Cabot at its head, 
Miss Lucy Lowell as secretary, and many 
of the most prominent women of the 
State enrolled upon it. A supply com- 
mittee was appointed, and Miss Clement 
found her greatest sphere of usefulness 





when she was made its secretary. A sys- 
tematic plan of campaign was organized. 
Correspondence with army surgeons 
showed what they needed to keep their 
well men well, and to bring back the sick 
ones to health. 

While the enthusiasm of the women 
throughout the State was at its height, 
letters were sent broadcast suggesting the 
formation of branch associations. So fast 
did this work go on that before the war 
was ended there were 320 auxiliary socie- 
ties at work. Patriotic, educational, lit- 
erary, and similar societies joined hands, 
and svon every train that was rushing to 
Boston carried contributions of wearing 
apparel for both sick and well soldiers, 
Little comforts that the boys could have 
obtained in no other way were among 
them, and the mail of the association was 
flooded with .etters of thanks from the 
camps. This work went on all summer 
and fall, and is not yet finished. 

Very soon the contributions of supplies 
from the branches became so great that a 
storehouse had to be hired. A large 
amount of floor space was secured for 
this purpose, and here young women, 
whose hardest home labor was the dusting 
of a piano, worked voluntarily all day 
long, day after day, unpacking big cases 
of goods and sorting and repacking them 
for shipment to the soldiers. 

When the invasion of Cuba began, there 
came the problem of how to get supplies 
to Santiago. At this juncture Secretary 
Long came to the rescue. He gave per- 
mission to the association to send any 
reasonable quantities on any of the vessels 
of the navy that could make it convenient 
to carry them. Accordingly, two large 
shipments were made on the St. Louis and 
the Harvard. Then the Steamers of the Bos- 
ton Fruit Company were pressed into ser- 
vice, and two shipments sent on them. 
After that the association’s own steamer, 
the Bay State, was ready to go South, and 
she was heavily laden with things for the 
soldiers, when she started on her maiden 
trip as a hospital ship. Agents were sent 
with each shipment to attend to the 
landing and distribution of the goods. 

In the choice of its agents the associa- 
tion met with remarkably good fortune. 
Dr. Brackett at Santiago at once secured 
the good-will of the authorities, and 
did such good work that after the Massa- 
chusetts troops had all left he was called 
upon to establish and take charge of a 
hospital for army officers. When Porto 
Rico was invaded, Dr. Clarkson went along 
on the Bay State, and here again such 
valuable work was done by him that he 
was called upon tu take charge of several 
hospitals in turn, and the two female 
nurses that were left behind with him 
from the Bay State were the first Ameri- 
can women at the front in this campaign. 

It was, however, when Camp Wikoff 
was established at Montauk Point that the 
association arose to the greatest emer- 
gency of itscareer. Mr. Hvar, Dr. Painter, 
and others went there to see what was 
needed, They reported that diet kitchens 
were a necessity if the lives of many 
soldiers were to be saved. Accordingly 
the association appropriated $10,000 to be 
used in this manner and at first established 
a small kitchen. 

Its work was 80 satisfactory that per- 
mission was quickly granted for the es- 
tablishment of others, and before the 
camp was very old a kitchen was in oper- 
ation in connection with every hospital 
there. As many as 1,500 invalids were 
furnished with nourishing food each day, 
and State lines were ignored. 

Other agents were sent along to help 
Dr. Prescutt, who had charge of this work, 
and Grafton Cushing is to be highly com- 
mended for his untiring efforts. A tug 
was chartered to make trips twice a day 
with supplies between New London and 
Montauk, and this was maintained as long 
as there was any need. At the last the 
army authorities got matters so well in 
hand that the diet kitchens were turned 
over to them, but the association had done 
a work that could not have been done by 
the war department at the time. 

As fast as soldiers at any of the camps 
became sufficiently convalescent to stand 
a trip home they were brought. Arrange. 
ments were made with the hospitals of 
the city and State for the care of a great 
many men sent here by the government, 
and altogether the association handled 
and cared for nearly 1,000 men in this 
manner. Agents were appointed at the 
main points where Massachusetts men 
were brought for treatment, and through 
these men the friends at home were kept 
constantly informed of the condition of 
their sick ones in the army. 

After the sick began to arrive home in 
large numbers, relief measures for their 
families became necessary in many cases. 
Many men who should have gone to a 
hospital disliked to do so, and wanted 
treatment at home. Miss Clement at first 
took this matter in hand, organized a 
corps of volunteer doctors in each section 
of the city, and arranged for the sick to 
be visited regularly by women visitors, 
who investigated the needs of each family. 
This work developed rapidly, until she 
had over 60 families on her list who 
needed food and medicines. 

In connection with her regular work as 
secretary of the supply committee, this 
task was more than she could continue to 
undertake, and so hired workers were 
called in. The association made an ap- 
propriation of $5,000 for this relief work, 
which is continuing to this day. 


The woman's committee consisted of the 
following : 


President, Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Roger Wolcott, Mrs. F.T. Greenhalge, Mrs. 
William E. Russell. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore; 
secretary, Miss Lucy Lowell; treasurer, Mrs. 
Nathaniel Thayer; Mrs. JohnG. Blake, Mrs. Zenas 
Crane, Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, Miss E. P. Sohier, 
Mrs. John C. Whitin, Mrs. Samuel Bowles, Mrs. 
Mary Morton Kehew, Miss Madeline C. Mix- 
ter, Miss Mabel Simpkins, Mrs. P. A. Collins, Miss 
Frances M. |. incoln, Mrs. William T. Sedgwick, 
Mrs. Lizabeth A. Turner, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Mrs. Eben S. Draper, Mrs. Ellen Johnson, Mrs. 
Henry M. Phillips, Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, Mrs. J. 





Montgomery Sears; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Josiah P. Quincy. 

Committee on organization—Miss E. P. Sohier, 
chairman; Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, secretary; Miss 
Alice 5. Clement, Mrs. Eben 8. Draper, Mrs. 
Augustus P. Gardner, Mrs. William Hooper, Mrs. 
Lizabeth A. Turner. 

Committee on supplies—Miss May Morison, 
chairman; Miss Alice 8. Clement, secretary; 
Mrs. Josephine A. Burdick, Miss Mabel P. Cook, 
Mrs. Joshua Crane, Miss Fannie G. Curtis, Miss 
Blanche Channing, Miss Ellen Cheney, Mrs. Eben 
Dale, Miss Clara T. Endicott, Mrs. Sarah E. Fuller, 
Mrs. George S. Hale, Mrs. C. D. Homans, Miss 
Rosine Howard, Miss Ida Hunneman, Miss Mary 
\. lasigi, Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, Miss K. P. 
Loring, Mrs. Henley Luce, Miss Ida Mason, Mrs. 

» rner, Miss Ellen M. Tower, Mrs. Emilie 
L. W. Waterman, Mrs. Bernard Whitman, Mrs. 
H. M. Whitney, Mrs. Francis A. Walker, Miss 
Louisa C. Hooper, Mrs. Natbaniel Thayer, Miss 
Eleanor Guild, Miss Grace W. Minns, Mrs. Dorcas 
H. Lyman, Miss Madeline C. Mixter. 

To those who were brought closely in 
contact with the work that was done by 
the Volunteer Aid Association, the above 
recapitulation will seem inadequate. 
Where men and women, one and all, give 
generously of their time and talents for 
the benefit of suffering mankind, it would 
be invidious to give special praise. Suffice 
it to say that no known case of need was 
allowed to go unaided, and if there were 
any mistakes made they were those of the 
head, and not of the heart. 

The work of this Association is a 
demonstration of the value of equal suf- 
frage for women. Neither men alone, nor 
women alone, could have achieved success 
in this important political field. Why 
cannot men and women unite in like man- 
ner to reform the municipal governments 
of State and nation? These can never be 
reformed without the equal coéperation of 
both sexes. H. B. B. 
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THE HELPING HAND. 


The Young Traveller’s Aid Society of 
this city keeps a matron at the Union Sta- 
tion, and one at the Park Square Station, 
to look after unprotected young travellers. 
During the past year nearly two thousand 
have been helped. 

In 1877 a Fresh Air Fund was started by 
the New York Tribune. Sixty sickly little 
children of the very poor in the tenement 
district were taken to the country and 
made happy and comfortable for two 
weeks. The beneficial effects of this work 
were so great that it has been continued 
and extended from year to year. During 
the past summer, the twenty-second sum- 
mer of the Tribune Fresh Air Fund, coun- 
try outings of two weeks were given 
to 7,180 children. The war distracted 
attention from the work, and con- 
tributions were not as large as_ for- 
merly, and consequently some three or 
four thousand poor children who did 
nothing towards bringing on the war, lost 
the country vacation they needed badly. 
This Fund never pays board for the chil- 
dren it sends to the country. Their en- 
tertainment is the free-will offering from 
their hosts and hostesses in over five hun- 
dred towns and villages, scattered over 
eight States. In addition to the thou- 
sands of private homes which receive 
fresh-air children as .cir guests, there 
are several large establishments which re- 
ceive a considerable number of children at 
atime. The home at Ashford Hill, N. Y., 
entertains two hundred children at a time, 
and is partially supported by a special 
contribution. The other large homes con- 
sist of John E. Parsons’s St. Helen’s 
Home, at Curtisville, Mass., which gives 
pleasure to one hundred children at a time 
throughout the summer; Mrs. Lyle’s 
Happy Land, at Tenafly, N. J., which does 
the same for fifty children; the Berkshire 
Fresh Air Fund, which is supported by 
the people of Pittsfield and near-by places, 
and entertains, at different farm-houses in 
the region, parties of sixty-six children 
every two weeks; the Elm Cottage, at 
Fairfield, Conn., which is supported by 
the people of that place, and receives 
fortnightly parties of twenty children 
throughout the summer; the Benaway 
Home, at Claverack, N. Y., supported by 
the people of Hudson and Claverack, and 
benefiting twenty-four children at a time, 
and the Middletown-Goshen Convales- 
cents’ Home, supported by the people of 
these two places, entertaining fifteen chil- 
dren at a time, and designed especially for 
the benefit of sickly and convalescent 
children. The children are selected by 
the mission workers of 120 organizations. 
Their work is hard and trying, as they 
seek to find the neediest of the very poor, 
and to have every child sent scrupulously 
clean and free from contagious disease. 
In addition to these workers, thirty or 
more persons give their services gratis as 
attendants for the children on the way to 
and from the country. To conduct a 
large party of children safely is not an 
easy task. The heaviest expense of the 
work is the transportation, which is great- 
ly reduced through the generosity of most 
of the railway and steamboat lines. It 
will be seen that this work has become 
one of great magnitude and influence. 

An entirely separate, but equally prom- 
inent feature of the Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund’s work consists of the day excur- 
sions up the Hudson, which take place 
every year. This summer witnessed the 
occurrence of twenty-six of these, which 
benefited 26,915 needy mothers and chil- 
dren. Apart from the great good which 
is done by these excursions, the note- 





worthy fact about,them is that evory cent 
required for their support is donated by 
one man, on the sole condition that his 
name be kept secret. F. M. A. 





REMINISCENCES OF A PIONEER. 


THOMAS ELLWOOD LONGSHORE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec, 29, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Reading the announcement in your paper 
of the proposed biographical sketches of 
husbands of prominent women, I enclose 
a little sketch of my father, prepared at 
the time of his death last summer. 

His family always admired my father’s 
unselfishness towards my mother. He 
was proud of her achievements as a physi- 
cian, and always helped her to do her 
best. He was her inspiration, comforter, 
and councillor. He recognized that she 
had made an effort to break down the 
barriers against women, and that the 
fruits were hers. The savings of her years 
of toil were always invested in her name, 
as the laws of Pennsylvania discriminate 
against married women, by considering 
the joint earnings of husband and wife as 
the property of the husband. 

My father never voted after he married, 
because women were denied the right to 
vote. His desire to be consistent and just 
often caused him to be misunderstood, 
when his motives were the best. 

Lucretia L. BLANKENBURG. 


THOMAS ELLWOOD LONGSHORE, 


Thomas Ellwood Longshore was born 
Nov. 11, 1812, on a farm in Middletown 
township, Bucks County, Pa. He died 
Aug. 19, 1898, in Philadelphia. His auto- 
biography states: ‘‘I learned to read, write, 
and cipher before my tenth year; at six- 
teen I bought a grammar and commenced 
to study at nights, whenever I could 
snatch a moment. I begged to go to 
school, to get an education, that I might 
do something other than farm work; but 
father thought he could not spare me, I 
was a ready reader, and in winter even- 
ings, before I was twelve years old, I had 
read aloud to the family the two volumes 
of George Fox’s Journal. The religious 
impressions | then received have remained 
with me through life. 

‘I read and studied ‘Barclay’s Apology’ 
before I was twenty. The division among 
Friends in 1828 had just taken place. I 
read Elias Hicks’s sermons carefully, and 
much of the controversial Friends’ litera- 
ture of that period with interest and eager- 
ness; also ‘Clarkson’s Portraiture of Qua- 
kerism,’ and his writings on the Foreign 
Slave Trade; the life of Dr. Franklin, the 
life of Columbus, the lives of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence.”’ 

At twenty-one he assisted in organizing 
a debating society, which held its meet- 
ings at the cross-roads schoolhouse, and 
there lesrned to speak in public. Not 
being robust, and having a distaste for 
farm work, he left home at the age of 
twenty-three. He went to Baltimore, 
Washington, and on to Ohio, walking 
most of the way. In a Friends’ settle- 
ment near New Lisbon, O., he obtained a 
situation as a teacher. Here, in 1835, he 
became a Garrisonian Abolitionist, and 
met Hannah E. Myers, to whom he was 
afterwards married. 

In 1841, with his wife, he returned to 
Bucks County, where he again taught 
school. He says: 

‘When my wife knew ‘The Female 
Medical College,’ now the ‘Woman’s Medi- 
cal College,’ was to open, she commenced 
the study of medicine. In the autumn of 
1850 we moved to Philadelphia. In 1851 
she was graduated as a doctor. Up to 
1865 I was engaged in various ways in 
connection with my wife in her practice 
of medicine, doing the clerical, and not a 
little of the practical, part of the work she 
had undertaken. About the year 1872, 
when our success seemed secure, and our 
circumstances more independent, I com- 
menced a course of scientific reading, em- 
bracing social science and moral philoso- 
phy, and their connection with religion 
and ecclesiastical history. There was to 
me a mystery in what passed for relig- 
ion, and [ wished to solve it, if possible. 
It has been a matter of surprise to me 
that so few people know anything of value 
in regard to this history, and are so con- 
tent with their ignorance. 

‘Some fifteen years ago I was a regular 
contributor to Friends’ Journal, published 
by Dr. Joseph Gibbons, of Lancaster 
County, of articles that startled the read- 
ers, and excited opposition. These writ- 
ings were based on the historical and 
scientific facts that I had accumulated. 
For several years I spoke in our public 
meetings, holding up the principles of 
Christianity as | found them spiritually 
explained in Christian history. My 
knowledge has been obtained from un- 
doubted orthodox sources, and all the 
views I have ever made public were well 
grounded in history, and supported by 
recognized authoritative Scripture ex- 
pounders, views that cannot be refuted. 

‘When Friends’ Journal went out of 
existence, I sent a number of articles toa 
New York liberal paper, most of which 
were printed. In 1891 I published these 
articles in a volume entitled ‘The Higher 
Criticism of Theology and Religion.’ ”’ 

Prior to this he wrote and published 
“George Fox Interpreted,” also numerous 
tracts on religion. His acquaintance with 
Friends’ literature and religious history 
gave him broad views. As a speaker in 
the Society of Friends his communications 
were often too advanced to meet popular 
approval. ‘Those who understood and ap- 
preciated his ministrations attributed to 
his efforts in large part the present awak- 
ening among Friends. 


He was a philanthropist and reformer. 
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For years he has been a regular contribu- 
tor to several religious and secular papers. 
His writings were chiefly on peace, tem- 
perance, labor, and woman suffrage. His 
business dealings were always honorable. 
He was too just and consistent to take 
advantage of the ignorant. or of one whose 
necessities were great. His private life 
was without shadow. His desire was to 
be helpful, and in a modest way he tried 
to make the world better. A widow, Dr. 
Hannah E. Longshore, and two children, 
Dr. Channing Longshore and Lucretia L. 
Blankenburg, survive him. L. L. B. 
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HIS MOTHER’S BOY. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 

The little mother had been ill for 
months. It began, her long siege of pain 
and weakness, several years ago, when a 
deep wave of sorrow swept over her life, 
and, receding, left her very desolate. She 
has been wonderfully brave and heroic, 
and she kept about, as women of her type 
do, serving others freely, pouring herself 
out in sympathy and in continual deeds of 
kindness, till at last the strain was too 
great, and she broke down. The slowly 
passing weeks were one long battle with 
pain and feebleness, borne, however, with 
indomitable courage, for it had never been 
her way to yield herself a prey to morbid 
conditions, and through all her languor 
she has faced the world cheerfully, and 
smiled blithely upon her home. 

‘*] must have had a trained nurse,”’ she 
said, the other day, “if it had not been 
that my boy has taken such care of me. 
Always, when not in school, he has been 
at my side, his arm ready to support me, 
his hand there to change a pillow, his pen 
at my service to write my notes, his eye 
and his voice mine for the book and the 
paper.” 

The beautiful, clear-eyed boy, just on 
the borderland of manhood, entered while 
the mother spoke, and her praise of him 
was interrupted. But I gazed at him with 
peculiar interest and delight, —this laddie, 
whose relation to his mother is so fine and 
tender and intimate; who seems, indeed, 
to be a part of her very self. When he 
goes to college; when, later, he enters a 
profession; when he engagesin the world’s 
activities; he will be his mother’s boy 
still, and his work, wherever it lies, will 
reflect her. 

The mother can do nothing more thor- 
oughly excellent for her boy than to live in 


. constant sympathy with him. When the 


two have much in common, the books 
shared, the studies talked over, the com- 
panions known to both, the mother suit- 
ing her pace to the boy’s as the boy, 
slowly at first, then rapidly takes bis 
steps onward in the road of life, the latter 
will have an armor proof against tempta- 
tion. 

A boy’s mother should be his ideal. 
Do mothers dream how they hurt sensi- 
tive and fastidious sons when they fall 
below the standard which every lofty 


* young nature sets before it, so far as 


woman is concerned? If they do, they 
cannot be petty or vain or self-seeking. 
They must, for their boys’ sakes, live 
nobly, speak discreetly, show forth the 
example of the true Christian in their 
daily walk and conversation. When the 
time comes, in the eager flush of manhood, 
that the boy seeks one to stand by his 
side all the days of his life, it is well for 
him if his mother has set him a pattern 
of true womanliness, so that he may 
know how to wisely choose in ‘‘the rose- 
bud garden of girls.” 

There is another aspect in which ‘his 
mother’s boy’’ presents himself to our 
eyes, and for this we do not need to 
search far. The one of whom we began to 
speak in this bit of talk is so deft-handed, 
so quick to perceive a want, so tactful in 
meeting it, so facile in small attentions, 
that he is as useful to his mother as a 
daughter could be. When one finds ina 
growing lad that rare combination, the 
strength of a man and the delicacy of a 
woman, one has reason to rejoice for the 
mother who possesses such atreasure and 
to forecast exceptional happiness for the 
wife whose husband he may be in some fair, 
coming year. 

Why do we so persistently train our 
girls in the knowledge of common things 
that are to be done in every household, 
which in nature are at every hand, and for- 
get that our boys are as receptive, as 
easily taught, and may be as ready for 
helpful service and as free from awkward- 
ness as their sisters, if we but give them a 
chance? There is no reason why “his 
mother’s boy’? should not learn how to 
wash a cup and saucer, to make a bed, to 
cook a meal, and there is every reason 
why he should be glad to add these ac- 
complishments to his training in athletics 
and his good curriculum,—Congregation- 
alist. 
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WOMEN AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





A direct result of full suffrage for 
women in Colorado has been to increase 
their interest and authority in the man- 
agement of the public schools. 


As has 





been noted before, women have been 
elected for three successive terms to fill 
the office of State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The first incumbent, Mrs. 
A. E. Peavey, demonstrated that a woman 
could successfully discharge all the duties 
of the office. Her successor, Prof. Grace 
E. Patton, who during the past year has 
added Cowles to her name through mar- 
riage with an officer in the regular army, 
is closing a satisfactory administration; 
and there is every reason to expect that 
superintendent - elect Mrs. Helen M. 
Grenfill will prove as acceptable as her 
predecessors. A large majority of the 
county superintendents are women, and 
as members of the city boards of educa- 
tion women occupy places of importance. 

For instance, the chairman of the build- 
ing committee of the board of the East 
Denver District is Dr. Mary Barker Bates. 
For several months past she has person- 
ally supervised the construction of a new 
school building which she believes will be 
a model of its kind. So far as known, 
this is the first school building in the 
world constructed entirely under the 
direction and supervision of a woman, 
and partly for this reason Dr. Bates re- 
solved that it should be the first building 
in Denver to be named after a woman. 
Upon its stone arch is carved the name of 
the eminent American astronomer, Maria 
Mitchell. When this building is com- 
pleted, we hope Dr. Bates will send a 
description and plan of it to the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL. A comparison with new school 
buildings in Boston will be of great and 
general interest. 

Miss Katharine M. Ball has won a not- 
able victory in San Francisco, the impor- 
tance of which is not confined to her own 
position or to that city, but establishes a 
legal precedent that will be far reaching 
in its results. San Francisco has the 
tenure-of-office law in its entirety, Early 
in 1894 Miss Ball was elected as the special 
teacher of drawing in the public schools, 
She entered upon her duties and filled the 
place until July 6, 1897, when the school 
board declared the place vacant, and 
practically abolished the position in order 
to avoid legal complications. These the 
board did not avoid, as appears from the 
fact that Judge Belcher has issued a per- 
emptory writ of mandamus directing the 
board to reinstate her and pay her salary 
for the past seventeen months. The State 
requires that drawing be taught, and the 
board has no authority to abolish that 
branch, and Miss Ball having been elected 
to teach this subject can only be deposed 
by showing cause satisfactory to the 
court, which the board has no disposition 
todo. The Boston’ Journal of Education 
says: ‘Miss Ball is a woman of rare pro- 
fessional spirit and high artistic instinct. 
She has been popular as an institute in- 
structor, and is a born leader. This deci- 
sion cap but be highly gratifying to her 
personally, as well as to all special teach- 
ers of the city.’’ 

Mrs. Phoebe Alice Taylor has recently 
been elected superintendent of schools 
for Alexander County, Illinois. Mrs. Tay- 
lor has had a long and successful experi- 
ence as an educator. She taught several 
years in Cairo, and now assumes the 
duties of county superintendent for the 
fourth time. 

At the recent election, forty-six of the 
105 county superintendents in Kansas 
were reélected, and of the whole number, 
twenty-one are women. 

Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, supervisor of 
Boston primary schools, is giving a series 
of lectures in the teachers’ course at Bos- 
ton University. She has spoken on 
‘‘Learning to Read’’ and on ‘‘School Dis- 
cipline.”’ Her subject, Jan. 7, will be 
‘‘English in Elementary Schools,’’ and on 
Jan. 14, ‘*The Primary School of To-day.”’ 
These lectures are given at 9.30, in Sleeper 
Hall, and are open to teachers and others 
interested. F. M. A. 





IN MEMORIAM. 

Mrs. Lity Lorp Tirrt died last week 
at the home of Mrs. Charles H. Utley, in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

It would be difficult to find in Buffalo a 
woman whose death would cause such 
widespread sorrow, not to one class alone, 
for she was beloved by rich and poor, 
young and old. For years she was identi- 
fied with its public interests. She was 
active in educational affairs, in everything 
that pertained to the development of the 
city or the comfort of its residents, not 
forgetting the dumb animals, for she was 
one of the most prominent members of 
the Erie County Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, 

Mrs. Tifft was the daughter of Rev. 
C. B. Lord. She was born in Western 
New York, and her girlhood was spent at 
the picturesque old home in Buffalo of 
the late Rev. John G. Lord, D.D., for 
many years pastor of Central Presbyterian 
Chureh. She lived with Dr. Lord, her 
uncle, until her marriage. Her husband, 
Joseph N. Tifft, died 24 years ago. Mrs. 
Tifft was for a number of years the valued 





secretary of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women. She will be much 
regretted and long remembered by its 
members. To other well-deserved tributes 
I would add one word in recognition of 
her faithful and willing service, of her 
executive ability, and the genial and 
sunny personality which made it a pleas- 
ure to work with her. I[ shall always 
think of her as blooming with health, 
overflowing with good spirits, and most 
ready and responsive to the call of duty. 

JULIA WARD Howe. 
-_--- 

OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, JAN. 4, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : i 

Theodore Roosevelt was inaugurated 
governor of New York with appropriate 
ceremonies, on Monday, Jan. 2, 1899. The 
Assembly Chamber of the capital was 
beautifully decorated with flags, and 
crowded with a throng of people who 
came from all parts of the State to be 
present. In assuming office, the new gov- 
ernor made only a very brief address, 
dealing with no especial questions, but 
speaking only of his sense of responsi- 
bility in the place he was about to occupy. 
He made no allusion to any of the press- 
ing topics of finance, canals, prison man- 
agement, or any other subject that has 
been much discussed. Of course, in so 
brief a message, he said nothing of the 
demands of the women of the State for 
recognition. The closing words of his 
inaugural were: ‘It shall be my purpose, 
so far as I am given strength, to admin- 
ister my office with an eye single to the 
welfare of all the people of this great 
commonwealth.”’ If he will only adhere 
to this promise, and do equal justice to 
the men and women of the State, it is all 
that we will ask of him. 

Another advance step in the recogni- 
tion of the claims of women has been 
taken in the appointment of the Commis- 
sioners to represent New York at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. Sixteen mem 
bers have been named, thirteen men, the 
remaining three, women. Of course this 
is not a fair division between the sexes, but 
jtis arecognition. The three ladies who 
have been thus honored are Mrs. Mc. 
Donald, Mrs. Harrison McKee (daughter 
of ex-President Harrison), and Mrs, Clar- 
ence Burns, of this city. Mrs. Burns is 
well known here as a leader in the Wo- 
man’s Republican Club. She is a woman 
of great energy and executive ability, and 
is certainly a suitable choice. No salary 
is given to these commissioners, they are 
merely appointed to represent the State 
officially at the Exposition. 

The regular monthly meeting of Sorosis 
took place as usual at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and was held as usual on the first Mon- 
day of the month, which fell on the second 
of January. As this was the day set apart 
for the legal celebration of New Year's 
Day, the occasion was made a sort of 
New Year’s reception. The president. 
Mrs. Denies T. 8. Denison, presided, and 
there was an especially entertaining pre- 
lude of songs and recitations. The dis- 
cussion was in charge of the Committee 
on House and Home, of which Mrs. 
Margaret Hugh Dean is chairman, and the 
question of the day was: ‘‘Do Organized 
Methods Benefit the Home?” After Mrs. 
Dean’s opening address, short papers were 
read by Mrs. William G. Shailer, presi- 
dent of the Household Economic Club, 
Mrs. Almer Calder Johnston, president of 
the Little Mothers, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
president of the Consumers’ League, 
and Mrs. Miriam Mason Greeley. Mrs. 
Jennie de la M. Lozier summed up the 
discussion, and an informal debate fol- 
lowed, The most conspicuous guest of 
honor present was Dr. Anita Newcombe 
McGee, the only woman who holds a 
commission in the U.S. army. She was 
last summer appointed a surgeon, with the 
rank of major, to take charge of the 
female nurses employed in the national 
hospitals. 

The regular meeting of our County 
Woman Suffrage League will take place 
on Thursday evening, at 412 Ninth Ave- 
nue, Mrs. Cora E. Seberry will give an 
address on ‘‘Man’s Yokefellow.”’ 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 

P. S. The Governor’s message to the 
Legislature recommends woman suffrage 
legislation. Now let every club in the 
State thank him! L. D. B. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Send in your petitions. 

Miss Helen Gould was greeted by the 
New York Assembly in Albany, Jan. 4, by 
a resolution commending her for her great 
generosity during the war. 

South Dakota, one of America’s experi- 
ment stations in politics, has completed 
its count of votes, and finds that woman 
suffrage was beaten, that the South Caro- 
lina dispensary system was beaten, while 
the initiative and referendum were carried 
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by an ample majority. The State at least 
made certain that whenever it wanted to 
vote on prohibition and woman suffrage 
it should have an ever-present opportu- 
nity.— Springfield Republican. 

Mrs. Helen A. Shaw of Boston, spoke 
on woman suffrage before the Woman's 
Club of Swampscott on Monday, Jan. 2, 
and offered to answer objections, but none 
were made, 

Julia Marlowe has received from Rud- 
yard Kipling, as a Christmas present, 
a copy of his latest book, ‘*The Day’s 
Work,”’ with this verse in autograph on 
the fly leaf: 


‘*‘When skies are gray instead of blue, 
With clouds that come to dishearten, 
When things go wrong, as they sometimes do, 
In life's little kindergarten, 
I beg you, my child, don’t weep and wail, 
and don’t, don’t take to tippling; 
But cheer soul with a little tale 
By Neighbor Rudyard Kipling.” 


Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Lyndon Evans, 
Mrs. Robert H. Wiles, Miss Marian Tal- 
bot, Dr. Sarah H. Stevenson, and a score 
or more of similarly representative Chi- 
cago women, have recently grouped them- 
selves into a unique society, with the 
title of the ‘‘Every Day Club.’’ The meet- 
ings are fortnightly, and the name ex- 
presses the scope of subjects discussed. 
Current events in the municipal, charita- 
ble, business, national, or club world are 
cleverly handled in their two hours’ ses- 
sion twice a month. 

It is rather unusual to find society 
women taking an active interest in a 
strike. The ladies’ tailors, however, have 
succeeded in interesting some prominent 
women in their grievances, and the ex- 
perience will be good for both elements. 
Probably the women themselves have 
some curiosity as to what becomes of the 
good round prices which are paid to many 
tailors. The workmen claim to receive 
only starvation wages. The employers, 
on the other hand, say that good work- 
men get good wages, and that it is only 
the incompetent hands that are idle or ill 
paid. However this may be, the striking 
tailors seem delighted to have interested 
these prominent women—a delight it must 
be admitted, which their employers do 
not seem to share.— Harper’s Bazar. 


Miss Estelle Reel, superintendent of 
Indian schools, in her annual report, 
makes a strong plea for the industrial 
feature of educational work among the 
Indians. Miss Reel, who was formerly 
land commissioner as well as superintend- 
ent of public instruction for the State of 
Wyoming, is the first woman who has been 
at the head of the government Indian 
school service. Industrial education and 
the necessity of furnishing employment 
for the Indian student upon his return 
from school are dwelt upon, Compulsory 
education and attention to manual train- 
ing are strongly urged. Miss Reel also 
pleads for industrial education for young 
women, on the theory that ‘‘when you 
civilize the wife you civilize the home,” 
and that sewing, cooking, and a course of 
economic housekeeping should be leading 
factors in every Indian girl’s education. 

The old biography of Fredrika Bremer 
written by her sister, shows that weird 
child and her childhood shadowed by an 
almost grotesque and strange environ- 
ment of seclusion, misunderstanding, and 
repression. She was . “new woman’ be- 
fore her time—a nolJe, high, but ever 
solitary womanhood giving itself to the 
use of the human race and Sweden. ‘There 
is something about her that reminds one 
of Margaret Fuller and the Brook Farm 
enthusiasts. She was apparently the Julia 
Ward Howe of Sweden. And her doc- 
trines of woman’s rights, argued so logi- 
cally in an unfriendly atmosphere, and 
followed so bravely to her death’s day, 
entitle her to the rank of an early high 
prie.tess and prophet in that movement 
born of our religion and civilization 
which can only result in giving ‘‘the bet- 
ter half” of humanity their right estate 
under this old sun.— Boston Transcript. 








MAPS FOR READY REFERENCE. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co., has just issued in convenient 
form for household, library, and school 
reference an atlas of seven colored maps 
of the world, the United States and our 
new possessions in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, together with an amount 
of valuable information connected there- 


—— ——__) 


with—all up to date. This atlas will be 
sent free to any address on receipt of 2 
cents in postage. Apply to Chas. A, 
Brown, New England Passenger Agent, 
Boston, Mass. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sizg'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, pees. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail sor J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE 
Boston, Mass 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wreaies: 

LL ta Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 


by ~~ ! B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
eee. 
he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 


Wiow to Win W ffrage, by H 
ow to n oman Su 6, en 
B. Blackwell. ow ad 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right t 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell rue. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
souare 1 Neatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season 


MONDAY, JAN. 9,—ONE WEEK. 
WILLIAM GILLETTE’S 


Too Much Johnson 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats, asc. Daily at 2and8 P.M. 








Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 
359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 


BOSTON. 
(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER. 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 

OFFICE HOURS, 9—11, and 4—5. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 
Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 
338 Washington Street 

















BY MAIL. Free Course at 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 
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MARCH ON. 





BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 





March on, my soul, nor like a laggard stay! 
March swiftly on. Yet err not from the way 
Where all the nobly wise of old have trod— 
The path of faith made by the sons of God. 


Follow the marks that they have set beside 

The narrow, cloud-swept track to be thy 
guide: 

Follow and honor what the past has gained, 

And forward still, that more may be attained. 


Something to learn and something to forget: 

Hold fast the good and seek the better yet: 

Press on, and prove the pilgrim hope of youth, 

That Creeds are milestones on the road to 
Truth. 





=> -— 


A NEW YEAR'S RESOLVE. 


BY JULIA H. MAY. 


With every New Year's morn, my heart has 
made 
New resolutions for the coming days, 
And spoken them, but oftentimes my ways 
Have been no better, and I felt afraid 
This morn to speak; my trembling lip I 
stayed 
Till something whispered,— 
If your scholar says 
“I will be better,”’ though he disobeys 
Sometimes, forgetting, do you then upbraid 
Because he says again, ‘‘I’m sorry?’’ No, 
You gladly listen, and the past forget. 
So God rejoices. 
Yes, I cried, ’tis so. 
Great Teacher! Wilt Thou pardon one more 
debt? 
In Thy great school,—I have been bad, I 
know, 
Let me begin once more Thy alphabet. 





Poe 


JANUARY. 


BY EVALEEN STEIN. 


To and fro, 
To and fro, 
Athwart the tingling icy air, 

The linden branches blow, and so, 

With warp of wind and woof of snow, 

The weaver Winter's shuttles go; 
Such garment rare 
The earth shall wear. 

No softest ermine, neither vair 
Nor royal robing anywhere 

Nor any cunning looms may show 
A fabric half so fair. ; 

Upon the peach and apple-trees 
A thousand frosty fringes freeze. 

The moon-vines lace the lattice bars 
In filmy filigrees. 

The grass is flecked with flaky stars; 
The clover tufts are hid from sight; 
And, now and then, a bird alight 

With burst of gleeful flutter, jars 
The pearly-laden red rose-lips, 

And tilting airily, so tips 
A tiny tempest, pelting down 
The slender briars bare and brown; 
Or else some sudden flurry stirs 
The fleecy drifts that freight the firs, 
And swept from silvery tassels slips, 
A swirling cloud of trailing, bright, 
Light scarfs of powdered white. 





A LIFE BEHIND A VEIL. 


BY ALFREDA POST. 


I was born in the sunny south of France, 
but early in life | became governess in 
the family of a French Consul and sailed 
with them to Syria. I came greatly to 
enjoy my life in the far-away sea-coast 
city, with its cheerful amphitheatre of 
gardens and red roofs rising above the 
blue streak of bay, with the snow-topped 
Lebanon shining in tints of purple and 
pink and silver over all. 

At the end of two years when my pa- 
trons left, I decided to remain. I had 
learned something of the language and 
ways of the people, and soon gained the 
position of companion to the daughter of 
Camil Afendeh, a rich Moslem gentleman 
of the city. My charge, Selimeh, was a 
fascinating young thing, plump and fair- 
skinned, with brilliant brown eyes and 
black hair. She had attended during her 
childhood one of the European schools in 
the city. She had worn a hat and Euro- 
pean dress and had been allowed the same 
freedom as her schoolmates. But for 
some time these things had ceased; she 
was now sixteen, and, of course, could 
not go out of the house alone, or without 
her izar to cover her from head to foot. I 
saw quickly that these things chafed her. 
I found her one day in my room with my 
hat on. 

“You will pot mind,’”’ she said in her 
pretty, coaxing way, “if I sometimes wear 
it here indoors; it makes me feel free 
again.” 

We went away soon after this to a 
mountain village to spend the summer. I 
shall never forget Selimeh’s naive pleasure 
over the new experience of travelling by 
train. The railroad had just been opened 
and was to all a marvel of almost super- 
natural power. Our family party just 
filled a compartment, so Selimeh could 
give full vent te her spirits. She was 
charmed with the rapidity of motion, 
even when the cogs crept up the mountain 
side at the rate of seven kilometres an 
hour. With the gayety of a small child, 


she would raise and lower the window 
every few minutes, with fresh exclama- 
tions of rapture over each change of scene. 





We passed the fertile plains of olive, apri- 
cot and pomegranate orchards, up through 
the spicy pine-groves of the foot-hills, to 
the bare flanks of Lebanon. Mountain- 
sides of purple rock met each vther, with 
roaring torrents between. It was all 
wonderful to me; in my cultivated France, 
all nature is a garden bed, every portion 
used for man’s benefit; but here was a 
rude wastefulness, which seemed to de- 
spise petty human frugalities. 

We reached the half-way station at the 
hour of prayer. Camil Afendeh and his 
son took out their prayer rugs, spread 
them upon the platform, and proceeded as 
usual with their genuflections and pros- 
trations. They were only half through 
when the whistle sounded for starting; 
the passengers returned to their places. 
A second signal was sounded. The 
younger man cut short his devotions and 
returned to his place. Not so the father; 
solemnly he raised his hands to heaven, 
then knelt and kissed the ground. A 
third bell was rung. 

“Ya Afendeh!”’ cried the guard. ‘Ya 
Afendeh! the train will start without 
you!” 

But not until he saw the compartment 
doors being shut, did he shuffle into his 
shoes, pick up his rug, and hasten back to 
his place, muttering as he ran the last 
sentences of the prayer. 

Our summer among the mountains was 
a delight. We looked down a green 
valley, held in by ridges of rock, to the 
shining city by the sea, Between stretched 
a mist of olive groves, hemmed in by the 
border of sea sand, the living thing in our 
landscape. It glowed and trembled in 
the intense sun-heat and became now 
golden, now dull brown, now a burning 
red, like a stream of molten metal. 
Beyond all glittered the blue and silver 
sea. This was our day view. 

At night a spell fell upon our world. At 
sunset we would see a line of white mist 
stretched along the horizon; as we 
watched, this would unfold itself like a 
canopy, cover the sea, rapidly expanding 
towards us, till the whole plain was shut 
out of view; then creeping up the valleys, 
it would wrap around the feet of the out- 
lying ridges like billows around a prom- 
ontory. When the moon rose, it would 
be upon a phantom ocean with a phantom 
shore. But even as we watched, the bil- 
lows would be dissipated, and the whole 
level sea melt away, and from its depths 
would again shine out the twinkling 
lights of the plain. 

Every day the ladies of the family 
flocked out in a gay bevy to wak. When 
we were beyond the village limits, veils 
were thrown back and we enjoyed our 
freedom. Most of the ladies preferred 
sitting by the stream for passive enjoy- 
ment; they would roll their cigarettes 
with the skill of adepts, chattering and 
laughing between the puffs of smoke. 
Selimeh and I chose instead to climb over 
the rocks, where overhanging maiden- 
hair and grasses revealed the trickling 
streamlets. 

One day the whole party roamed down 
into a glen below the village, where wal- 
nut-trees, cane, and bramble made an 
alluring tangle. The ladies’ veils trailed 
back carelessly from their girdles, and, 
with something of the freedom of the 
mountain maidens, they started scrambling 
across a narrow path. We heard a slight 
shriek from the foremost one, and saw to 
our consternation, directly in front of us, 
a young man, a gentleman, whom I recog- 
nized at once as Raschid el-Hassan, one of 
the rising young men of our city. A 
dilemma indeed! Unveiled ladies, a nar- 
row path, and a gentlemen directly before 
us! With an inspiration worthy of his 
code of etiquette, the young man turned 
his back to the path and stood facing a 
rock till the party had passed! On our 
return, Camil Afendeh was so much 
pleased with the deference thus paid to 
his harem, that he sent a basket of fruit 
to the young man in acknowledgment of 
his delicacy. But I knew better. I had 
noticed the quick glance, all-sufficient, 
which had glowed upon Selimeh and only 
Selimeh. And all. the way homeI watched 
the dreamy look in the girl’s eyes, and I 
saw the flush come and go, and I knew 
that something had begun. 

The summer passed, the first rains of 
autumn fell like a blessing, carrying away 
the dust and disease of the four months 
of dryness. We were again in the city. 
It was pleasant after all, we thought, to 
be once more in touch with throbbing 
life. My love for the modes, which has 
always been my chief weakuess, led me 
again into my favorite street, among the 
European shops. I was turning home one 
afternoon with my purchases, when some 
one stepped up to me from behind. 

“1 beg pardon, mademoiselle.”” The 
accents were of the most fluent French. I 
recognized at once the lithe figure with 
its European dress, and the consideration 
of manner, which seemed to be habitual. 

I bowed gravely, but let my eyes smile 
as I answered, “I think I have had the 
pleasure before of seeing—your back.” 

He flushed. “It is about that occasion 





that I have taken the liberty of speaking 
to you.’’ He looked uneasily at the 
crowds who thronged back and forth be- 
fore us, 

‘In a crowd one is almost alone,”’ 1 
said. 

“Thank you,” he answered. “In our 
land we can use only such opportunities 
as we have.”” Then he was silent. 

I waited, he gathered himself together 
again. 

**Mademoiselle, I may speak freely to 
you; you know the honor and freedom of 
the West, where men and women know 
and trust each other. Since that day last 
summer, there has grown upon me a 
necessity; it is an honorable and manly 
wish, that would not be denied me in 
your country; may I look to you for 
help?” 

I knew what was coming. 

**T must see Mademoiselle Selimeh again; 
I must speak to her.”’ 

I tapped my parasol nervously upon 
the stone floor. He went on more eagerly. 
‘*My grandfather keeps a silk shop in the 
bazar; take her there; we shall meet acci- 
dentally.” 

Something of the spirit of the old 
troubadour days leaped within me. I 
knew that what he asked was but a com- 
mon right of human beings. I knew 
moreover that my Selimeh had lost all 
her childish pleasure in life, had longed, 
panted, for something which she would 
not name to me, ever since that time. 

“Tam but the necessary instrument of 
Fate,’ I said to myself. ‘I will go with 
her,’’ I spoke slowly, ‘‘at the time you 
name,” 

“To-morrow morning,” he answered 
eagerly. ‘‘l am eternally your debtor.” 

I did not tell my plot to Selimeh; she 
consented readily enough to a shopping 
foray on its own merits. We passed the 
European streets, blockaded with car- 
riages, thronged with fashionably dressed 
people, and entered through a low arch- 
way the bazar of the old city; through 
one archway from the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury to the Middle Ages. We found our- 
selves in an open court alive with a mov- 
ing multitude, gay with ever-shifting 
colors, ringing with the calls of the traf- 
fickers. 

“Ya Carim! O Thou Gracious One!” 
cried the vender of fresh loaves. His 
meaning, mystical to a stranger, was evi- 
dent to those who heard, “God, the 
Gracious One, supplies you with bread.’’ 

The sherbet -seller tinkled his brass 
cups, the pedler of sweetmeats allured 
every passer-by. The aged tinman sat in 
the door of his shop patiently converting 
old kerosene-tins into cups and coffee-pots. 
The potter sat among his jugs and smoked 
in silence. ‘Allah will send the cus- 
tomers,”’ he said to himself. 

Selimeh and I picked our way up a 
slippery paved alley. We were pushed 
back upon a wall as a string of loaded 
mules passed by, and were much en- 
cumbered by a growing cortége of beg- 
gars. But the silk bazar was not far off. 
We found the aged merchant sitting alone 
in his shop, enjoying the soothing bubble 
of his rargileh. He saluted us with portly 
dignity. An attendant brought chairs 
and called the sherbet-seller from the 
street. Two cups were filled and brought 
to us overflowing in honor of our dignity. 
But these were only common courtesies 
to customers; I had no reason to suppose 
that our plot was known. 

We explained what silk we wanted. 
With much deliberation the old man 
hunted among his wares and spread the 
goods upon the counter. Selimeh was 
delighted. 

**The venerable gentleman will excuse 
you,”’ said I, “if you throw back your 
veil; you cannot see to choose.” 

With the impatient toss of her head, 
which she always gave handling her veil, 
Selimeh threw it to one side. Her cheeks 
were flushed, her eyes shining with 
unusual brilliance. But the old gentle- 
man did not readily follow her fancies, as 
she tossed aside one piece after another 
of his rich goods. 

A door opened. “I think I can find 
what the lady wishes,”’ said a voice, and 
young Raschid el-Hassan entered. Selimeh 
started and drew her veil in confusion. 

“I beg pardon,”’ said the young man, 

Strange that the mere French accents 
should carry with them a code of life, 
but as the goods were displayed and the 
trifling remarks and explanations made in 
regard to them, Selimeh became quite 
naive and self-forgetful; indeed it seemed 
to me she was hardly careful to keep her 
veilin place. That was all, but in that 
paltry interview, a social system was de- 
fied. When we reached home, Selimeh 
was very silent. 

“What have I done!’’ thought I, and 
trembled. 

A short time after this there was a great 
stir in the family. The brother and uncle 
of Raschid el-Hassan came to Selimeh’s 
father, and formally requested that she 
should be Raschid’s bride. Camil Afendeh 
would not hear of the proposition. 

“For months I have destined my daugh- 





ter to a far more honorable position, to be 
the wife of Said Afendeh, the wealthy and 
renowned,” 

‘*But Said Afendeh is old and ugly, and 
has a wife already,” shrieked Selimeh. 

“What is that to you?” said her father. 
‘Does not our holy law ordain that man 
shall have four wives for his portion?” 

Selimeh pressed her lips together. “You 
may bury me alive,” she said, ‘‘but you 
cannot marry me to Said Afendeh.”’ 

Coaxing, threats, tauntings, were tried, 
but my warm blooded, high-spirited Se- 
limeh seemed suddenly turned to stone. 
She was shut up in a room by herself, 
with only a piece of sacking to sleep on. 
I wept, I besought for her, but I soon saw 
that if I were not discreet, I should be 
sept away. 

One day we heard a commotion in the 
street, several shots were fired. Presently 
Selimeh’s mother came in, carrying a 
bloody handkerchief and a fez pierced 
with a bullet hole, and showed them to 
Selimeh. 

‘Tell me whose these are,’’ she said. 

Selimeh sank down upon the floor. I 
looked at the name on the handkerchief; 
it was indeed Raschid el-Hassan. I won- 
dered how Selimeh would live through it; 
but grief seldom kills. I was now allowed 
to be with her again. She would sit most 
of the time leaning her head upon my lap 
or shoulder, speechless, motionless. 

I tried, one day, to interest her in the 
sunset. We had had a storm, and sea and 
sky were leaden black; one shaft of sun- 
light broke across the bay and struck the 
ships in the harbor, bringing them out 
from the gloom like ships of fire. Selimeh 
looked out of the window with me. Sud- 
denly she caught my arm, and pointed to 
the street. I looked down, and saw Ra- 
schid el-Hassan! Selimeh was very white. 

“Go and speak to him,” she said. 

I ran down, breathless, and surprised 
him much, ‘*We thought you were dead,” 
I said. 

He looked amazed. I told the story of 
the fez and handkerchief; his eyes dark- 
ened with a dangerous light as he listened. 

“*T was out of the city,’ he said, ‘‘when 
that low street quarrel took place; that 
handkerchief was stolen from me by some 
base trick.” 

I went back to Selimeh, and found her 
trembling on the floor. I told her of the 
conversation, then left her before my 
courage should fail for a bold resolve. I 
went straight to Camil Afendeh. 

“Your daughter will die,” I said, ‘if 
you do not let her marry Raschid el-Has- 
san.’’ I did not wait for his answer. 

I spent a night of sleepless suspense. 
Early in the morning my reward came, 
Camil Afendeh came into the room where 
Selimeh, her mother, and I were sitting, 
and said: 

‘*T have decided to give my daughter to 
Raschid el-Hassan; be ready for the wed- 
ding in ten days.” 

It seemed too wonderful to be true. Se- 
limeh went about the house in a sort of 
trance, while the rest of us worked our- 
selves into a fever over satins, laces, and 
embroideries. Of course, the bridegroom 
did not visit his bride; that would be a 
liberty unknown in our society. But Se- 
limeh was satisfied. 

She came to me, one day, and said: 
‘How strange that I should be so happy, 
when so many others are miserable!’’ 

‘*‘What is it now?” I said. 

“T was down-stairs with the washer- 
woman, Khazma,”’ she said, ‘‘and found 
her crying. I asked her what was the mat- 
ter. She answered that her husband’s 
brother had been beating her. ‘Of course,’ 
she said, ‘we expect our husbands to beat 
us, but it is hard when our husbands’ 
brothers begin it, too.’ ”’ 

“What did you say?” I asked, half 
laughing. 

“T comforted her as well as I could,” 
said Selimeh; ‘‘I put my arms around her, 
and kissed her wet face, and said I hoped 
in the future no one would ever beat her, 
except her husband.”’ 

Soon after this came the wedding fes- 
tivities. Our house was given up to the 
women, who flocked to the place like 
sheeted ghosts. They decked Selimeh, 
and sang her songs of praise, and smoked 
in her honor all day. In the evening, we 
were packed into carriages and taken to 
the house of the bridegroom. That, also, 
was flocked with women. Selimeh was 
greeted with acclamation and seated in 
honor upon a divan. Throughout the 
evening the women danced and sang be- 
fore her, and refreshed themselves with 
coffee and sweets. 

The bridegroom and all the men were 
assembled, enjoying their own festivities 
in the house of one of the bridegroom’s 
friends. At midnight, a commotion arose 
in our court. 

“The bridegroom has come!”’ 

The guests made a feint of covering 
their faces, and Selimeh was draped in a 
thick veil. Her mother and I, with wom- 
en relatives, waited with her in our side 
room. We heard the footsteps, as the 
bridegroom and his brother were ushered 
to the head of the court. We could tell 





that the bridegroom was now seated, and 
waiting for his bride to be brought to him 
for the fateful raising of her veil. Selimeh 
trembled, as she waited. 

“We must start now,” said her mother. 
The women closed around her. I rose to 
join them, 

‘No, you must remain here,” said her 
mother, decisively. 

I looked at her in amazement. “I am 
your daughter’s constant companion—” 

But already Selimeh had been swept out 
of my reach, and a group of relatives 
crowded around me with emphatic asser- 
tions that I must not see the ceremony. 
My mind grew confused with the unex- 
pectedness and strangeness of it all. Sud- 
denly I heard a scream. I broke through 
the group of women, and ran to the court. 
Selimeh lay upon the floor, senseless. Be- 
side her stood, not Raschid el-Hassan, but 
Said Afendeh. The plot was clear now. 

“We must take her home!” I cried. 
“This is not the bridegroom!’ 

A hand was clapped tightly over my 


lips. ‘He is her husband; he has lifted 
her veil.”” It was Selimeh’s mother who 
spoke. 


We laid Selimeh upon the divan, and 
something was poured down her throat; 
it kept her insensible for a time. I was 
ordered to leave the house, but on my en- 
treaties, was allowed to remain on condi- 
tion that I should make no disturbance. I 
went to Selimeh in the morning, and 
found her still lying upon thedivan, But 
oh, what a changed Selimeh! All the fire, 
even all the will-power gone. I threw my 
arms around her neck, and covered her 
with my kisses and tears. 

“Do not cry,” she said. 
dead.” 

I stayed with her most of the time for 
the three days which followed, except 
when I was banished by relatives and vis- 
itors. When I was driven from her, I 
tried to find out a little about this mock- 
ery of a home that we had come to. My 
first encounter was astrange one. All the 
women in the house were clustered around 
Selimeh. I was therefore surprised when 
I wandered to the end of the court, and 
found the crack of a door open, and a 
timid face peering through. 

“Will you come in here to my room?”’ 
said a voice. The woman was a gentle 
creature, with dark face and a shrinking 
manner; a little child played on the floor 
beside her. I sat down upon a straw cush- 
ion, and explained that I had come with 
the new bride. She looked at me with tears 
in her eyes. 

**You would not guess who I am,” she 
said, “but there is something in you that 
tells me you will pity me. I, too, was 
brought here a bride. Said Afendeh had 
been told that I was beautiful, and alas! 
as you see, I am not. But they painted 
my face, and decked me up, so that he was 
satisfied when first he drew off my veil at 
the wedding. But afterwards, when he 
saw me by daylight, he was very angry, 
and ordered me to go back to my father. 
And, oh, lady, you know the disgrace that 
that means! I threw myself upon the 
ground, and kissed his feet, and implored 
that I might remain hidden in some cor- 
ner where he need never see me. And his 
heart was softened, and he said, ‘Stay,’ 
and they gave me this room, and I have 
lived here ever since, I and my child. I 
never go through the house; I have not 
seen the master for two years; I think he 
has forgotten that I am here,”’ 

I looked at her in dumb compassion. 
**T will come to see you often,” I said. 

To banish this sad picture from my 
mind, I went to visit the favored wife of 
Said Afendeh, the mother of his son, the 
only wife that the world knew of, besides 
my poor Selimeh. She was an enormous- 
ly stout woman, who spent her life sitting 
cross-legged upon the divan, smoking the 


Health Brought Back 
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All Disagreeable Symptoms Cured 
by Mood’s Sarsaparilia, 

“T was taken with oatarrh of the 
stomach. At times I had a ravenous ap- 
petite and at other times I could not eat 
anything. I suffered excruciating pain 
from what I ate. I bloated badly after 
eating and especially on arising in the 
morning, when I frequently had vomiting 
spells. I was running down so fast I had 
to stop work and I was advised to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did so and in a 
short time I commenced to feel better. I 
could eat without distress, the bloating 
disappeared and all the disagreeable symp- 
toms of my trouble passed away. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has brought back my health 
and today I am welland strong.” MARY 
L. Cumminas, North Brookfield, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Pnrifier. 
Sold by all druggists. Price, $1; six for $6 
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argileh, and eating pistachio-nuts and fig- 
paste. Her sister-in-law was in the room 
with her. We talked, lightly, of many 
things. 

Suddenly we heard a step. To my in- 
finite amusement, both women disap- 
peared simultaneously under the divan; I 
remained, sitting alone to confront Said 
Afendeh’s brother. With an effort I kept 
mg gravity, and bowed. 

“T want my wife,” he said. 

A head answered the summons and the 
lady crawled out from under the divan; 
they went out together. When they were 
gone, Said Afendeh’s wife drew out her 
ponderous self, puffing and panting, and 
resumed her seat upon the divan. 

“You see, we neither of us knew whose 
husband was coming,’’ she explained, 
“and our gentlemen do not like to have 
their wives seen even by their brothers.”’ 

I was mystified. 

‘Tell me,”’ said I, innocently, ‘‘was it 
hard for you to have another bride brought 
to the house?”’ 

I never saw a face change as quickly as 
hers did. From a stupid impassiveness, 
her face quivered with passion; she threw 
both arms into the air, and beat back her 
two clenched fists upon her breast with 
the vehemence of a wild creature. 

‘Fire!’ She half hissed, half screamed 
the word. 

A great heaviness fell upon my heart; 
my vocabulary contained no word of con- 
solation for such things as these. I went 
back to my Selimeh, and kissed her ten- 
derly good-night. She threw her arms 
around me; it was the first sign of life 
that she had shown. 

‘Tell him about it,’’ she said. 

“Yes, I will, darling,” I answered, and 
left her. 

Early the next morning, I saw a white 
figure glide past my door towards the pi- 
azza; it looked like Selimeh. A sudden 
fear seized me; I threw on my robe, and 
followed. There was no one there! With 
a sick apprehension, I looked over the 
railing to the street. A crowd was already 
gathering around a motionless white fig- 
ure, They carried her up, and laid her on 
her bed, where she had lain only a little 
less white and still for the last three days. 
The news went rapidly through the house; 
the women screamed, and ran about in a 
frenzy. Selimeh’s mother came; we left 
her alone with her dead child. 

I could not stay away long; [came back 
to stand outside the door. What was my 
horror to hear shrill singing within! I 
opened the door. The mother had decked 
Selimeh’s head with flowers, and had 
spread her wedding dress over her: she 
was dancing beside the bed, singing the 
wedding song and shrieking by turns. I 
was shocked beyond measure, and tried to 
draw her away, but she only cried the 
louder: “This is my daughter’s wedding 
day!’ 

The women drew me into the court. 

‘*Let her alone,” they said, ‘‘this is our 
custom. When young people die, we 
make a wedding for them.”’ 

That afternoon they carried her away. 
The hired mourners beat their breasts 
and shrieked; the women of the house 
flung their arms into the air crying, 
‘‘Farewell! farewell!’ But above every 
sound in the babel of hopelessness rose 
the mother’s wedding song. 

Beirut, Syria.—The Interior. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KENTUCKY. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR HAWAIIAN WOMEN, 
Ricumonp, Ky., Dec. 22, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The following article upon the govern- 
ment of our new territory I am sending to 
every member of Congress, and to a news- 
paper in every one of our States and Ter- 
ritories. Senator Platt said, in his speech 
of yesterday in opposition to Senator 
Vest’s resolution against holding territo- 
ries permanently as colonies, that the 
Constitution of the United States does not 
confer the right of suffrage upon any one. 

Sarau CLAY BENNETT. 


But the judges of the U. S. Supreme 
Court affirmed in their Yarhough decision 
of 1884 that the right to vote for members 
of Congress in the States is ‘‘conferred by 
the Constitution of the United States” 
upon the ‘‘citizen.” 

PETITIONS. 


To the Honorable Senate and Representa- 
tives in Congress Assembled: 
GENTLEMEN,— 

In the plan that has been submitted to 
you by our Commission for the govern- 
ment of Hawaii, you have been recom- 
mended to erect these islands into a Ter- 
ritory of these United States, and confine 
the right to vote, and hold office in it, to 
male citizens. 

That is, this Commission has recom- 
mended you to withhold the right to vote 
and hold office from women in Hawaii, 
after it has been erected into a Territory. 

But, as the judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States have declared in their 
Minor vs. Happersett decision of 1875, 
women have been citizens of this country 








equally with men ever since our National 
Constitution was adopted, and “entitled 
to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizenship.” 

I therefore do most earnestly entreat 
you to protect women by law equally with 
men in the right to vote, hold office, and 
share in the administration of the laws as 
jurors in Hawaii. I ask you to protect 
women by law equally with men in the 
right to vote at all public elections in 
Hawaii; just as they were protected in 
New Jersey from the time that State en- 
tered the Union, in 1789, until 1807; and 
just as they are protected now in the 
States of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
Idaho. 

For our Revolutionary fathers enunci- 
ated a truth when they declared that all 
governments derived their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. The 
fact that Congress has never protected 
women equally with men in the right of 
suffrage in any of our Territories since 
this truth was enunciated by our Revolu- 
tionary fathers will not justify you in re- 
fusing to extend to women an equal pro- 
tection of our national laws with men in 
the right to vote at all public elections in 
Hawaii. On the contrary, this fact is an 
overpowering reason why you should now 
hasten to do all you can to atone for the 
violations of this truth by former Con- 
gresses. 

And I entreat you, gentlemen, to protect 
women by law equally with men, not only 
in the right to vote, but also in the right 
to hold office, and share in the administra- 
tion of the laws in Hawaii... . 

In forming a government for people in 
any part of the world, hold fast to the 
principles our Revolutionary fathers pro- 
claimed to be self-evident truths in 1776, 
and which have now been made com- 
mandments by the Constitution of the 
United State, as amended. 

Mrs. JAMES BENNETT. 

Richmond, Ky., Dec. 20, 1898. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, Dec, 22, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Crannell recently spoke against 
woman suffrage at the home of Mrs. 
Ducommon, on Grand Avenue. There 
were exactly nine persons present, in- 
cluding the lady of the house and the 
speaker. 

The nearness of the holidays and vari- 
ous entertainments were urged as an ex- 
cuse for the few who were willing to 
‘stand up and be counted,”’ but it seemed 
as though the enthusiasm could not be at 
a white heat, to say the least. Three of 
the nine were known to be suffragists, a 
fourth was thought to be, but of this we 
were not certain. 

Mrs. Crannell told of organizations in 
various States, of her work in Washing- 
ton and South Dakota, and rejoiced that 
the amendment had been defeated in both 
the States named. She brought out all 
the old shelf-worn arguments, the being 
called out to quell riots, going to war and 
acting as policemen, not to mention 
family discord. She also asked for ques- 
tions, but when they came did not seem 
to enjoy them, and still less to relish some 
personal testimony on the opposite side 
in reference to the working of limited 
suffrage, woman’s treatment at the polls, 
and the like. 

She told us women could not enforce 
the laws; the prohibitory laws in South 
Dakota was not enforced. Yet she had 
just been rejoicing that the women had 
not been given the ballot, and therefore 
had no power to enforce the laws. 

She related Horace Greeley’s remark to 
Mrs. Stanton: 

“The bullet and the ballot go together.”’ 

But she did not give the reply: 

“Tam ready to go to war as you went, 
Mr. Greeley, by hiring my substitute.” 

She admitted that there were some 
good but mistaken women among the 
suffragists, which was very kind. The 
antis were quiet, home-loving women. 
Yet she seemed to be just as far away 
from home as if she had been speaking 
on the other side. 

Women had not banished the saloon in 
Colorado and Wyoming, she told us; but 
did not mention how short a time they 
had had the ballot in Colorado, nor how 
few comparatively the women were in 
Wyoming. 

‘‘Women lived in their emotions,’ she 
said. But did not locate the place of 
residence of the voters embracing, kissing 
men at election time, kicking their hats 
to pieces and howling themselves hoarse, 

The refined men did not go to the polls, 
and if she had the ballot she should feel 
compelled to vote. Both of which rea- 
sons seemed good to the other side of the 
question. 

Women had too many burdens, now, 
poor things! 

Taxation and representation did not go 
together. Shades of our great grand- 
fathers! Then what was the use of the 
Boston Tea Party ? 

The ballot would degrade women. But 
the cap-sheaf of the calamity was that the 
minority only submitted to the majority 
now because the majority had bullets. If 
women, bulletless, had the ballot, the 
minority would rise in arms and put the 
usupers down. 

Is this then Russia, or America? Are 








we in the enlightened nineteenth century, 
or back in the dark ages? It would seem 
that so short for arguments is the opposi- 
tion thatit can only deal in the most out- 
rageous absurdities! 

One of the ladies present was Mrs. 
Edward Payson Casterline, cousin of Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery. She was at the first 
suffrage meeting ever held in Pittsburg, 
at her aunt’s house. We had a pleasant 
chat on our way home, and compared 
views and opinions. It was very pleasant 
to hear her speak of one whom I know 
through the WomAn’s JOURNAL, 

Another bright, pleasant woman who 
was present was Mrs. Perry, whose hus- 
band while living was one of our promi- 
nent business men. She said she had 
heard so many arguments in favor, and 
been a believer in suffrage so long that 
she had wondered what could be said on 
the other side. 

Altogether I should not consider the 
opposition as at all dangerous but rather 
the reverse. I could but wonder how any 
woman could want to be in such company 
as we know she must be to oppose suf- 
frage, and place herself alongside the 
liquor men who did us such harm here so 
short a time ago. Doubtless she does not 
realize it, but she may live to blush for 
herself in the future. 

EmMA HARRIMAN. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS, 
HINSDALE, ILL., Dec. 12, 1898. 
Editors Woman s Journal : 

I have just finished the perusal of your 
last paper, and find it hard to say whether 
pain or pleasure has been the predominant 
emotion it has awakened. It is sad to 
think that at this day, so near the close 
of the 19th century, there should still bea 
question as to equality between the sexes. 
On the other hand it is cheering and re- 
assuring to note the noble stand that you 
and multitudes of both sexes whom you 
represent, are taking, in asserting your 
claims to equality. 

It is hard to restrain one’s indignation 
at the bare thought of such vile creatures 
as we see idling about the streets, and 
haunting the rumshops, should dare to 
claim superiority, except in brutality, 
over their comparatively angelic sisters. 
But they are to be pitied for their igno- 
rance rather than blamed for their pre- 
sumption. The final outcome is so obvi- 
ous, the case is so clear, that we can well 
afford to let patience have her perfect 
works however hard it may be. 

The plain statements which you pub- 
lish from week to week are unanswerable 
and must prevail; but it is trying to 
think that any good and true man should 
hesitate to accept them. 

I find so much to interest me in your 
paper that I have come to look eagerly 
for its advent, and wish I could give you 
more efficient aid than a mere endorse- 
ment of the principles you advocate. What 
a sad picture is that you give of the effect 
of introducing factories in Japan, and 
what cheering thought in the account 
of the clubs for mutual improvement 
among female domestics! 

H. W. S. CLEVELAND. 





OHIO. 
TOLEDO WOMEN ALSO IN DANGER. 
ToLepo, O., Dec. 25, 1898. 

Editor Woman’s Journal: 

Reading your article on the value of 
the vote which referred to the action of a 
Republican club in our neighboring city 
of Cleveland, I enclose a report of our 
Eleventh Ward Suffrage Club of Toledo. 
As you will see, we have in our City 
Council those who sprung the same ques- 
tion, when it was asked that Mayor Jones’s 
clerk’s wages should be raised. In report- 
ing that meeting for our daily papers I 
stated that if Mrs. Wheeler had been a 
voter, she would have had $50 per month 
on which to have maintained herself and 
child. This passage was struck out. 
Every word in any of our ward-meeting 
reports that would cultivate woman’s 
rights sentiment is served in the same 
way. My report of the Republican Con- 
vention held a year ago, I sent to both 
our leading papers, the Blade and the 
Bee, but neither one would publish it. 

We have five school suffrage clubs in 
Toledo, auxiliary to county and State 
W. S. A. In all of these the question 
which is agitating Cleveland was taken up. 
I organized Ward One last Saturday. 

This question of discharge of women 
from political positions will prove to 
women who are indifferent the value of a 
vote, better than any argument. 

E. 8S. Fray. 


(Other State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 








Lire insurance is a good thing but 
health insurance, by keeping the blood 
pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, is still 
better. 





WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


"BREAKFAST COCOA 


“* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


Established 1780. 


TRADE -MARK. 





— Medical and Surgical Journal, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 











The Daly Inter Océau 


Always American 
Always Republican 
Always Reliable 
Always the Best 


The Inter Ocean has been for twenty-six years 
the stalwart Republican newspaper of the West. 
It has fought more battles for principle than any 
other newspaper in the United States. It began 
its career as a supporter of General Grant in 
1872, when all other Republican papers in Chicago 
went over tothe enemy. It has fought the battle 
of Americanism in every campaign as earnestly 
and effectively as it fought the slanderers of our 
army and the defamers of the President in the 
campaign of 1898, 

e Inter Ocean is now a better newspaper than 
ever before. It has unparalleled facilities for 
thering FOREIGN NEWS, WESTERN NEWS, 

LLINOIS NEWS. It has the ablest correspond- 
ents in the field with every division of the army, 
in Cuba, in Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines, and with every squadron and fleet in for- 
eign waters. Ithas men of affairs, well informed 
as to politics, in every capital of Europe, and en- 
terprising correspondents in Africa and Asia, 
It is absolutely fearless in telling the truth, and 
the publication of the news is not influenced by 
editorial eee. 

Among the special features of The Daily Inter 
Ocean are : 

THE HOLLAND LETTER, from New York, pub- 
lished every day. This is written by one of the 
oa peewee and most intelligent observers in the 

cast. 

THE MATTHEW MARSHALL LETTER, pub- 
lished every Monday morning, a review of the 
financial and commercial situation, by a gentle- 
man well informed as to all the discussions and 
operations on Wall street. 

A sporting department which covers more sat- 
pe ee tam A than any other daily ie the 
whole field of running, trotting, baseball, foot- 
ball, golf, tennis, boating, boxing, etc. 

Financial, commercial, and insurance depart- 
ments, giving news and intelligent comment not 
only from Chicago but all other business centres. 

A literary feature is the publication of a series 
of vivid serial stories, an installment appearing 
every day. 

The Daily Inter Ocean pontine more news 
than any other Chicago Daily. It has the ablest 
and strongest editorials and the greatest variety 
of literary and special matter. It is always 
American and always Republican. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Granville, Wis. 
a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


Granville, Wisconsin 
Marilla Andrews, Editor 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. led. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. a1, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 











OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bobth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 21st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. ssions, seven-and-a-half months, 
Fa Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLARA MAR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
, pangs teaching force, including special- 
sts. 





Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
205 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898 








The Anthony 
Medallion ———_--.|—c_ 


In making up your Christmas list, be sure 
to include the plaster medallion of Susan 
B. Anthony. A splendid likeness of Miss 
Anthony, and a beautiful gift for $1.50. Send 
orders to 

* 


Mrs. E. B. SWEET, 
103 East Main Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK 





ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 

Leave Boston and New England points — 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 2909 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


— Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post naid, 50 canta. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M.W.S.A ,3 Park St., 
Boston, Mass 














HOOSAOG 
ITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxxzt 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer oon, 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 

November 14, 1898. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No, 1577. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 





Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copy of the Illustrated Pamphlet, 
lea for Beast and Bird,” read it 
yourself, and then pass it to your neighbor, and 
thus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 
JoHN YOUNGJOHNN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 


Birds’ Nests, a I 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
DOWER LAW IN MISSOURI. 


The address of Judge Leo Rassieur, of 
St. Louis, before the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Thursday night, was interest- 
ing and instructive. Judge Rassieur said: 


Under our form of government, when 
any of its laws are oppressive, unjust, or 
unequal in operation, it is the duty of the 
governed to call attention to such defects, 
and urge the application of a remedy in 
accordance with the forms of law. In 
order that the laws may have the hearty 
and earnest support of the governed, they 
should be just to all classes and to all in- 
dividuals alike, and should also be in 
accord with the advanced ideas of the 
times as to what is reasonably and approx- 
imately just. It is my purpose, this even- 
ing, to point out what seems to me rank 
injustice in those laws which define the 
rights of married women in the estates of 
their husbands when the marital relation 
is sundered by the death of the husband, 
and which are generally designated by the 
term ‘‘dower,”’ 

This will include a discussion of the 
rights of the widow in the personal prop- 
erty of her deceased husband, as well as 
her dower in his real estate. ‘The widow's 
right in the personal property is of the 
utmost importance, in view of the ten- 
dency of the laws to lead men, for various 
reasons, to hold large real estate interests 
in the names of corporations, organized 
for various purposes, and which under 
the laws of distribution of estates of 
deceased persons are treated as personal 
property so long as the title to the realty 
is held by such corporations, the shares of 
stock in the corporations being the sub- 
ject of ownership by the individuals and 
the title to the real estate being vested in 
and owned by the corporations. 

Frequently it is claimed to be of great 
antiquity, and the terms of entreaty used 
by Shechem in soliciting Jacob for the 
hand of his daughter Dinah are cited and 
referred to as evidence thereof. .. . 

Dower as an interest in the estate of the 
husband was unknown to the civil law. 
That which was known to the Roman 
jurists in Latin as ‘‘doarium,” and by the 
English writers in the same language as 
“dos,” signified the marriage purtion or 
dowry, which the wife brought to her 
husband, and had no resemblance to the 
estate or right under discussion. .. . 

While it seems to be generally conceded 
that the precise time when dower was in- 
troduced cannot be ascertained, all concur 
that the same is nearly seven centuries 
old, and conferred upon the widow a right 
to enjoy, for the term of her natural life, 
one-third of the lands and tenements 
which her husband owned at his death, 
and also an interest in the personal estate, 
absolutely, equal to a share of a child of 
the deceased liusband, but subject to the 
payment of the debts of the deceased. 
These are the prominent features of what 
is known as the common law dower, and 
which have been incorporated into the 
laws of the State of Missouri. In order 
that you may fully understand what an 
interest for life only means ino real estate, 
I desire to place before you as the iesult 
of careful calculation the value thereof in 
property worth $10,000 at different ages. 
First, it ought to be borne in mind that 
such an interest in real estate being 
terminable by the death of the person 
entitled to enjoy the same for life, is 
so uncertain in its character that no one 
will lend on the same. Calculating the 
actual present value of a dower interest 
in a piece of real estate worth $10,000, 
according to the Northampton Tables, 
which have been approved by our Su- 
preme Court as a proper measure of value, 
I find that the dower interest of a lady at 
the age of 21 years is $2,453, less than one- 
fourth; at the age of 40 years, $2,117.80, a 
little more than one-fifth; and at the age 
of 60 years, $1,527.40, a little less than 
one sixth of the full value of the property. 
From this it will appear that the value of 
the dower interest as given by law, in the 
lands or real estate of the deceased hus- 
band, is gradually being reduced as the 
age of the doweress advances; in other 
words, the older the doweress and the 
less able to support herself and to pro- 
vide for her wants, the less she receives at 
the hands of the law. With reference to 
her share in the personal property, the 
law treats her equally unfairly. The wife, 
who has labored to rear a family during 
the best years of her life, and has largely 
expended the energy and strength given 
her by nature, is placed on an equal foot- 
ing with her own children, who are young 
and strong and ready to begin the struggle 
of life. She who needs an estate for her 
old age is barely giveu enough to provide 
for her wants, while the children are 
given that which is largely the result of 
her efforts of thrift, economy, and frugal- 
ity. The larger the number of her chil- 
dren the less her share in the personal 
estate. It seems almost as if the feature 
of the law had originated in a desire to 
discourage the rearing of large families. 

The law of Missouri extends to the 
widow certain privileges of election, 
which, in some cases, enable her to over- 
come the hardship of the general provi- 
sions regarding dower. When the husband 
dies without any child or other descend- 
ants capable of inheriting, his widow may 
choose ope-half of the real and personal 
estate belonging to the husband at the 
time of his death, absolutely, subject to 
the payment of the husband’s debts. In 
order to have the advantage of such 
choice, however, she is required by the 
law to make an election in writing, and 
file the same in the office of the clerk of 
the probate court in which the estate is 
being administered within twelve months 
after letters of administration have been 
issued upon the estate, and file a similar 
declaration in the recorder’s office within 
fifteen months after such grant of letters. 
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Another privilege is extended to all 
widows by our law; instead of taking a 
one third interest in the real estate for 
life, which as I have already shown is an 
reer en od small and uncertain interest, 
but which she may take free from debts 
of the deceased, she may choose to be 
endowed, if she have a child or children 
by such husband living, absolutely in a 
share of such lands equal to the share of a 
child of such deceased husband. This 
provision of the law is, however, subject 
to the payment of her husband’s debts. It 
also contains the objectionable feature 
which gives to the wife who has borne her 
husband a large family a smaller share 
than she would have received if she would 
have been blessed with only one child or 
a few children. An election is also re- 
quired to be made before some officer in 
writing, duly acknowledged, which must 
be filed for record within fifteen aonths 
after granting of letters of administration, 
Unless such elections are made as indi- 
cated by the statute, the endowment takes 
place under that portion of the law which 
gives to the widow an estate only for life 
in one-third of the lands of the deceased, 
together with a child’s share of the per- 
sonal property. 

As an indication of the unfair and un- 
just discrimination of the Legislature in 
tavor of the husband, it may be well to 
call attention to the fact that upon the 
death of the wife, the husband is given 
the use for and during his life of the 
entire real estate of the deceased wife, 
when children have been born and survive 
of such marriage (such an interest being 
called an estate by the courtesy), besides 
being permitted to retain the entire prop- 
erty earned and saved by the couple during 
their married life. 

Doubtless the common law dower was 
deemed liberal and ample in the times 
when it was first enacted. It certainly 
was more creditable to those who origi- 
nated the same than the present law is to 
the legislators who have enacted the same 
as parts of our laws, Seven centuries ago 
education was enjoyed by but few, power 
lay entirely in the hands of men, the 
chiefs of tribes and nations. Women were 
then rarely heard of and rarely taken into 
account. It is all the more remarkable, 
therefore, that at such a time the suste- 
nance of a wife was provided for to the 
extent that it was. 

iu the light of the closing years of the 
19th century, however, the objections to 
our present laws of dower need but be 
stated to find approval. Men are ready 
to accord woman the full measure of ac- 
knowledgment for the labor which she 
performs. While the sphere of action of 
the wife is still in the main in the house- 
hold, her assistance there is of such a 
character, and her services so productive 
of material results, that few men fail to 
recognize her worth, or are unwilling to 
accord to her a full share of the material 
wealth that is earned and saved by the 
couple. Hence the time has come fora 
change in the law of dower. While men 
may differ as to what these changes should 
be, there are some points about which 
there ought to be no disagreement. All 
true men are clear that the interest of the 
wife in the estate of the deceased husband 
should be sufficiently large to provide 
against her every want in old age. Her 
share should be sufficiently large to pre- 
vent her becoming a mendicant at the 
dvors of her own children. The interests 
of children in the estate of their father 
can well afford to be cut down to permit 
of the increase to be given to the mother. 

When the matter of remedy comes up 
for discussion, it may be well to bear in 
mind what has been tried in the State of 
California for nearly half a century with 
apparent satisfaction. There the common 
law right of dower has been entirely abol- 
ished. No estate is allowed to the hus- 
band as tenant by the courtesy upon the 
decease of the wife, nor any estate of 
dower to the wife upon the decease of the 
husband. The property, real and _per- 
sonal, owned by the husband or wife be- 
fore marriage, and that afterwards ac- 
quired by either, by bequest, devise, or 
descent, is treated as the separate property 
of the husband or wife respectively. All 
acquired during the marriage, except in 
either of the modes above specified, is re- 
garded as common property. Upon the 
death of the husband or wife, one-half of 
the property goes to the descendants of 
the deceased, subject to the payment of 
his or her debts. If there be no descend- 
ants, then the whole goes to the survivor 
subject to debts. Provisions somewhat 
similar have been adopted in the State of 
Texas apparently giving satisfaction. 
These suggestions will doubtless appear 
crude and incomplete, and I am well 
aware that such is the fact. 1 have men- 
tioned them merely in order that they 





may be considered and lead to an improve- 
ment of the law such as will remove the 
present crying injustice to which I have 
called attention. 

Before leaving this subject, I ought to 
add that it isin the power of every one 
who has property to make provision by 
will such as will overcome the glaring 
wrongs of the law to which I have alluded. 
While men frequently shrink from the 
making of wills, the work of doing so is 
so simple as to leave no excuse for a fail- 
ure to discharge this obligation to one’s 
family. By will, our statute also enables 
the testator to provide that no bond shall 
be required of the executor or executrix 
who may be placed in charge of his es- 
tate. The advantage secured by this pro- 
vision, by those who avail themselves 
thereof, is alone sufficient to justify the 
expense of making a will. 


oe 


ILLINOIS. 

WOMEN MOVING FOR FREE KINDER- 
GARTENS. 

FREEPORT, ILL., JAN. 2, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Freeport Journal states that at a 
recent meeting of the Freeport Woman’s 
Club, free kindergartens in our public 
schools were discussed, and by a unani- 
mous vote the club decided to endorse the 
proposition, the members fully appreciat- 
ing the importance of the kindergarten 
movement, 

A committee representing the club, 
composed of Mrs. Boyd P. Hill, Mrs. Chas. 
D. Knowlton, and Mrs. J. S. Lathrop, was 
appointed to present the matter to the 
Board of Education. They had interviewed 
several members of the board on the sub- 
ject and found them favorably disposed 
towards kindergartens, and the committee 
was to have formally presented the mat- 
ter to the board at the regular monthly 
meeting of that body which was held soon 
after, with the view of getting the board 
to put in a kindergarten department at 
once, but, in the meantime, the committee 
looked up the law on the matter and 
found that the Board of Education did 
not have the right to expend school 
money for kindergartens except by a vote 
of the people, so the committee saw that 
it would be of no use to present the mat- 
ter to the board that evening. But the 
committee and the other members of the 
woman’s club will not abandon the fight. 
They wil! keep up the agitation and bring 
the matter to the front next spring, when 
the women will help elect a president and 
three members of the Board of Education. 
At this election the matter of establishing 
free kindergartens can be voted for or 
against, and if a majority vote in favor 
of the proposition, then, of course, the 
Board of Education will carry out the will 
of the people. 

The members of the Freeport Woman’s 
Club are back of this movement in earnest, 
and they expect the good-will and hearty 
coéperation of a majority of citizens. It 
is a question in which the mothers of the 
city are largely interested, and if they 
had not only a voice but a vote in the 
matter, it is quite evident that the free 
kindergarten proposition would carry 
when submitted to the voters of the city 
next spring. 

Lila S. Buckley, an earnest friend of 
equal suffrage, is not quite sure that 
under the existing school law, women 
will have a vote on the question. She 
writes to the Freeport Journal, as fol- 
lows: 

In your last Saturday’s issue in refer- 
ence to free kindergartens, after explain- 
ing that the Board of Education has no 
right to expend money for them except 
hy a vote of the people, you state that the 
Freeport Woman’s Club is back of the 
movement to have free kindergartens es- 
tablished here, and will keep up the agi- 
tation and bring the matter to the front 
to be voted upon in the spring when the 
election for three members of the Board 
of Education occurs. You say further 
that this is a question in which the 
mothers of the city are deeply interested, 
and if they have not only a voice but a 
vote, the proposition will carry at the 
spring election. Your inference that the 
measure will succeed is evidently drawn 
from the expectation that women gen- 
erally will vote, and vote in favor of it. 
Aside from the desirability of free kinder- 
gartens, I should be glad if your opinion, 
that women can legally vote upon this 
question, were correct, for the advantages 
of kindergartens are so apparent that 
many women disinclined to vote would 
lay aside prejudice in order to secure 
them, and the more women use their vot- 
ing privileges the more they will desire to 
exchange the enervation of the least op- 
pressive dependence for the bracing self- 
respect of fullfreedom. I fear, however, 
that you have made amistake. When the 
question of managing our schools under 
the general law of the State was voted 
upon, women were not permitted to vote, 
nor were they, though tax-payers, al- 
lowed to have a counted opinion about 
issuing bonds for a new schoolhouse. The 
law as it stands concedes only the right to 
vote for school officers. But the Legisla- 
ture will soon be in session, and if our 
large and popular woman’s club would 
act vigorously they no doubt could obtain 
the aid of the State Federation of clubs 
and could get a bill passed extending 
woman’s franchise upon this and other 
like matters, so securing the desired vic- 
tory. This method would be far more 








honorable and dignified than beseeching, 
and perhaps rewarding our ignorant polit- 
ical superiors. Lita 8, BUCKLEY. 








HOME RULE FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

While THz Woman's JOURNAL has as 
its object the advancement of a special 
cause, its friends are proud of the fact 
that its editorial utterances, on all great 
questions of principle, since its first issue, 
can be examined in the light of subse- 
quent events, and will be found to be 
sound in logic and fraught with a pro- 
phetic wisdom that is only acquired by an 
unswerving fidelity to a high ideal. 

Last spring, when war with Spain was 
the question that thrilled the people, and 
while many were wrangling over policies 
and personal motives, and while jealous- 
ies and peculiar habits of life and thought 
seemed to warp the judgments of others, 
the editorials rose high in that pure air 
where conscience thrives and little 
thoughts cannot live. They pointed out 
the road of duty, without regard to tem- 
porary consequences, claiming as author- 
ity the eternal principles of right and jus- 
tice. That duty, as then seen, has been 
performed, and the suffering subjects of a 
cruel power are free from its tyranny. 

It was not difficult, then, to see that the 
time would come when our people would 
be tempted to forget, and to use for com- 
mercial conquest the power that was set 
in motion in the cause of freedom. 
Neither was it hard to foretell that when 
that time should come your paper would 
be as prompt to oppose commercial greed 
as it was loath to impute such motives to 
those who demanded war “in the interest 
of humanity.” 

Perhaps the time has not yet come to 
speak on the subject of the forcible an- 
nexation of the Philippines; but conscience 
is a hard master, and it is impelling many, 
even in the West, to cry out against it. 
We are not so cowardly as to fear the re- 
sponsibility of organizing their govern- 
ment, or so cruel as to ask that they be 
returned to Spain. But we do feel as 
though Spain has no right to sell them, 
and that any treaty by which they may be 
annexed should be made with their own 
people. 

We are willing to cast the whinings of 
the pessimists to the wind, and to bravely 
meet any duty that the future has in store 
for us. But we remember that ‘‘govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,”’ and that “all 
men are created equal.’’ These principles 
are as true now as ever, and it is a viola- 
tion of the principle for a powerful nation 
to assume to say that certain men “‘are en- 
dowed with inalienable rights,” and that 
other men are not. 

May we not hear from THE WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL upon this subject at the proper 
time? FRANK FORBES. 

Northwood, Ia., Dec. 28, 1898. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
City Point.—At the annual meeting of 
the City Point Woman Suffrage League, 
South Boston, Dec. 28, 1898, Mrs. S. A. 





Watson, Hotel Eaton, South Bostun, was 
elected as Representative on the State 
Board of Directors, and the following six 
delegates to the State Association: 
Mrs. A. Tuttle, Hotel Eaton, S. Boston. 
Mrs. H. A. Lawley, 49 M St., 8. Boston. 
Mrs. F. W. Snow, 836 Fourth St., 8. Boston. 
Mrs. I. J. Lovis, 86 M St., S. Boston. 
Mrs. 8. L. Wheater, 148 L St., S. Boston. 
Miss Emma Whitney, 88 M St., 8S. Boston. 


A. F. Eaton, Sec. C. P. W. 8. League. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WomAn’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, pee and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQuARE.—For the coming week 
William’s Gillette’s laughable comedy, 
“Too Much Johnson’’ is announced, and 
a laughing week can safely be predicted. 
This comedy has proved immensely suc- 
cessful elsewhere. It is an adaptation of 
“The Plantation Tomassin,’’ which made 
a great hitin Paris. It presents a constant 
succession of the most laughable compli- 
cations for Mr. Billings, who succeeds in 
escaping domestic and other complica- 
tions, and makes his presence much de- 
sired as the curtain falls. The cast ar- 
ranged is, Mr. Augustus Billings, J. H. 
Gilmour; Mrs. Augustus Billings, Lillian 
Lawrence; Mrs. S. Upton Batterson, Liz- 
zie Morgan; Mr. Francis Faddish, Giles 
Shine; Leonora Faddish, Mary Sanders; 
Henry Macintosh, Tony Cummings; Jo- 
seph Johnson, William Humphrey; Mons. 
Leon Dathis, Charles Mackay; Frederic, 
Lindsay Morison; Steward, N. H. Fowler; 
Mr. Sellery Looton, John B. Walker; 
Messenger, Philip Drew; Steward’s Boy, 
Wm. W. DeWolfe. 

On Monday, Jan, 16, the melodrama 
‘Darkest Russia,”’ 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
618 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





New England Women’s Club. Monday, Jan. 
9, 3.30 P.M, Discussion, ‘Is the sense of Individ- 
ual \ "Te for the General Welfare too 
keen at Present ?” 








|| Our glove, waist, neck- 
wear and veiling 
departments 
are very complete in the 
|| newestand most reliable 
|| goods. 


|| Our Glove 

'| Department 

: was never more thor- 
| oughly equipped with 


good wearing gloves 
at popular prices, and 


Our Waist Department 


is showing a complete line of French Flanne) 
Poplin Waists that are giving great satisfaction 


M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Street. 

















Mrs. Stetson’s Books 





WOMEN AND ECONOMICS 


A Study of the Economic Relation Between Men and Women as a 
Factor in Social Evolution 


Women and Economics, by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stet- 
son, has been upon the market now for about six months. 
It was published with the idea that it would prove itself to 
be authoritative in the subject of which it treats,—the 
book that no one who cared for the subject could afford to 


miss. 


In general, it has to do with making women bet- 


ter citizens,—not less useful as housekeepers and cooks, 
but much more useful as mothers and as social factors. 
The reception of the book has been even better than we 
expected. To those who have read it, it has seemed, of all 
the books of the season, the one indispensable book. 


PRICE . 


. $1.50 





IN THIS OUR WORLD 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 


16mo, cloth, ornamental, gilt top, with a photogravure frontispiece from 
a recent photograph 


Mr. Howells, writing in Harper’s Weekly, has called Mrs. 
Stetson’s verse the best civic satire which America has 


produced since The Biglow Papers. 


Certainly the vigor, 


the verve, the deep moral earnestness, and the delightful 
humor and extraordinary talent for satire which she dis- 
plays in these poems have hardly been surpassed. 


PRICE . 
For sale everywhere. 


: $1.25 


Descriptive circulars on application 





SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY ; 


BOSTON 
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